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Of this change his own gen 
was the principal cause. 
Michaelis had to contend no 
only \ ith ‘disadvantages « }eauca 
tion and the imperfections of the 


olovical knowledge, but with the 
general backwardness of German 


literature. He had to kind! 
parately and for himself, those 
behts whose united blaze he threw 


on his peculiar science. 
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devoted to the Rabbinical Lexi- 
con, and to discover the mean- 
ing of a doubtful word, or to 
obtain one to which some meaning 
could be affixed, had recourse to 
conjecture from the necessity of 
the sense, or arbitrary transposi- 
tions and substitutions of letters, 
Very few in Europe, and perhaps 
none in Germany, followed the 
example of Ca tel, and studied 
all the dialects ot the descendants 
of Shem ina connected view. At 
length, Cromeyer in Germany, and 
Alb rt a hultens in Holland, one 
situation and with 
small effect, the other at the 
head of the university of Leyden, 
and with very powerful influence, 
directed the studies of Oriental. 
ists by a more rational method. 

*¢ Michaelis had brought from 
the instructive school of his fa- 
ther a large store of oriental 
knowledge, But to digest this 
knowledge, to separate the gold 
from the dross, to introduce more 
philosophy into the study of cast- 
cru literature, and make it more 
conducive to the 


ii a contin d 


the scriptures, was the 
years. During the 


first ten years 
ol huis 


residence at Gottingen, 
he was diligently studying the 
sources of Hebrew philology, and 
the writings of Schultens. The 
iirst fruit of his labours was his 
** Treatise on the proper Method 
ot learning the Hebrew Lan. 
guage, (1786) the last, “his § Sup- 
plementa Lex. Heb.” which com. 
prises the result of the studies of 
his whole lite in this de partment, 
It consists of a critical examina. 
tion of all the Hebrew Le *xicons, 
the accept tie ns which they attri. 
bute to words, and the etymolo. 
gies which e y @ssign for them, 


accor@ing to the principles 


which 


explanation of 
labour of 


he had laid down in his earlier 
years. Those who follow him 
step by step through this work, 
will be amazed that a man oj 
his susceptible and lively mind 
could submit to the dry and une 
interesting labour of which it is 
the fruit, nd wonder not that it 
has its inaccuracies, but that they 
are so few. It is only to be re. 
gretted that while he has made so 
faithful and diligent a use of all 
the printed sources of information, 
his situation at Gottingen should 
have afforded him no access to 
the manuscript Oriental Lexicons. 
Here is a tield opened to those 
scholars who are placed in more 
fortunate circumstances. His 
grammars of the Syriac and Arae 
bic languages, if they contain 
nothing fundamentally new, after 
the works of his father, Erpenius 
and Schultens, exhibit the rules of 
grammar in an easier and more 
philosophical form. 

** Kis philological labours on the 
New ‘Testament are less merito- 
rious than on the Old. In the 
latter he led the vay and carried 
on the work alone, in the former 
he only followed and cooperated. 
He attached himself to Carpzov, 
Krebs and others, who, about 
his time, abandoned the custom 
that had prevailed of illustrating 
the la inguage of the New Testa- 
ment from classical authors only, 
and compared its phraseology with 
that of Josephus, Philo and the 
Septuagint. Michaélis contri- 
buted his share, however, to the 
improvement thus made, by come 
paring Syriac, Chal leic and Tal- 
mudical expressions with those of 
the New Testament. No one of 
his contemporaries equalled him 
in this ; but in profound and come 
prehensive knowledge of theGreek 











he yielded to Ernesti and some 
others. 

‘6 Of criticism, as applied to the 
text of the Old Testament in 
Germany, le was the father. 
The appearance of Kennicott’s 
dissertations in 1752, first direct. 
ed his attention toit. He owed 
to Kennicott, however, nothing 
more than this accidental impulse, 
and soon left him behind. When 
he first began to study the Old 
Testament, it was involved in the 
thick darkness of Buxtorf’s Rab- 
binical Chimeras. The licht 
which might have dispersed it, 
had broken some time before on 
Halle, but no one perceived or 
improved it. A Bible had been 
published there in 1720, with va- 
rious readings ;_ the self-contra- 
dictions of the Masora were pal. 
pable, and yet its infallibility was 
maintained by theologians, with 
all the stiffness of an article of 
faith. Michaélis fell into the er- 
rors of his predecessors ; in his 
‘two academical disputations in 
1739—40, and in his Hebrew 
Grammar in 1745, he defends 
them with all the sophistries which 
used to be brought forward in 
their support, and would have 
retained them much longer had 
he continued at Halle, where a 
storm would have been raised 
against any one who opposed 
them, from which even his liberty 
and life might net have been se. 
cure. 

*¢ The change of views which his 
journey to England and his re. 
moval to Gottingen occasioned, 
though it did not directly affect 
these prejudices, prepared him to 
renounce them, and very soon 
after the appearance of Kenni- 
cott’s dissertations we find him 
delivering critical lectures on the 
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Old Testament. Of these he 
published a specimen in 1759, in 
his ** Lecture on the three most 
important Psalms relating to the 
Messiah.”? This work it must be 
confessed bears marks of proceed- 
ing from one who was himself a 
learner, but at that time nothing 
had appeared in any language 
that could be compared to it for 
erudition and novelty. Phe sub- 
ject was happily chosen to allay 
the terrors of the theologians, 
who feared that the collations of 
the Old ‘Testament would undo 
all their systems, as it strength 
ened the argument from prophecy, 
which the received readings had 
weakened. ‘The results of his 
subsequent studies are found in 
his Orientalische Bibliothek, be. 
ing excluded from the notes to his 
translation by his designing those 
notes for the use of the unlearned. 
They are a treasure of acute ob. 
servations and ingenious conjec. 
tures, mixed with many emenda- 
tions which will stand the test of 
time and subsequent discoveries, 
If some of his conjectures appear 
unnecessary, if others are ren. 
dered improbable by the connec. 
tion and by the period of Hebrew 
literature to which the emended 
author belongs, yet they are use- 
ful by showing interpreters where 
difficulties lie, which they may 
seck to remove by more justifiable 
means. 

*¢ The criticism of the New Tes- 
tament in Germany was in great 
measure perfected by him. It 
was a subject in which hardly 
any German divine had engaged, 
as late as the middle of the 18th 
century. What a commotion was 
excited against the pious Benge- 
lius, when he began to improve 
it! How feeble and timid does 
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uis Own where 


career, than it had been 200 
vears before. At the Reforma. 
tion all the of atiaming 
he sense of scripture were Vigore 
ously employed, a Consequence 
of the enthusiasm with which the 
study of the ancient classics had 
been pursued for a century be. 
fore. But the interpreter was 
soon changed for the pelemic, 
and then began that night of bar- 
barism which every 
part of theology, and lasted ull 
within fifty years of the pre. 
sent time (1792). Grotius alone, 
educated in familiarity with the 
Greek and Roman _ classics, 
endeavoured to recal theolo. 
gians from their absurdities ; but 
eel drowned 
German 
at their 


means 


} 7 . 
eNnve Lope dd 


\ o1ce Was 


outcry of t! 


feeble 
amidst the 
divines, with Calovius 

‘** In the mean time the study of 
the ancient languages revived, and 
oriental literature fixed itself at 
Halle, but it had no effect on the 
ition of the Bible. What 
vave been the means was 
regarded as the end; languages 
arnt for their own sake, 
| confined themselves 
to etymol aud grammar. ‘To 
enter into the peculiarities of an 
ancient lan Tuage, to perceive the 
an aut! 


scope of jor and the con. 


nection of his iGCUS, to develope 
these ideas witha proper reference 
to the intellectual character and 
imanners of the period when he 
wrote— ali this never entered into 
their thoughts. And those who 
ihe doctrines of religion 
contented with “CXe 
pounding Protestant Vul. 
gale, the translation of Luther. 
** At length the progress of deism 
in Engiand compelled the divines 
of that country to seek for some 
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better method of interpreting the 
Bible. ‘Their penetration suppli- 
ed their want of learning, and 
when they had discovered the 
meaning of the particular words 
ot the whole by 


connec. 


and the sense 
accurately observing the 
tion, they clothed the resultina 
copious parap yhrase. = =Michaeélis 


le arnt this method in England, 
an ade it pop: ilar mn Germany, 
is hi s translations of B ns mand 


Peirce, and his own paraphrase of 
the lesser epistle s of Paul. 
vas himself the first to perceive 
its defects and to substitute for it 
the method of literal translation 
From him the Ger- 
mans learnt once more to expound 
the scriptures for themselves, and 
» follow up the grammatical in. 
terpretation of the text, by an 
examination of its meanings, aid- 
ed by all the light that could be 
lerived from a knowledge of the 
history, antiquities, customs, opi- 
nions, and modes of thinking pe. 
culiar to the periods at which the 
different books were writt 
With regard tothe Old Testament 
he accomplished this revolution 
alone: Kern sth co-operated with 
him in his labours on the New 


-¢] . 
vith notes. 


estament.’? 

In tea a the doctrines of 
Christianity, 4 lichaélis conforin- 
ed himself to the confession of the 
Lutheran church, in spirit at 
least, if not in letter. The reader 
may perhaps wonder, that he 
who learnt his theolovy from Ben. 
son and Peirce, should not have 
einbraced their opinions as well 
as copied their manner. The 
character of Michaélis, however, 
forbids the suspicion of dissimu- 
lation; nor is it at all wonderful 
that his views were less extended 
than those of others, who were 
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educated amidst all that know. 
ledge which it cost him such Ja- 
bour. to acquire and to diffuse, 
We believe him to have been sine 
cerely orthodox. In the early 
part of his career, he was viewed 
with suspicion and treated with 
harshness by the patrons of the 
established faith, who were doubt. 
ful where hisimprovements would 
terminate, But towards the 
close of his life he was regare ded 
as the bulwark of orthodoxy 
against these whom his own lec. 
tures and writings had disciplined 
and armed for its attack. Nor 
was he less earnest to check the 
growth of infidelity, than that 
of heresy ; his name is joined 
with those of Semler and Déder- 
len in the list ofanswers to the ce. 
lebrated Wolfenbitittel Fragments. 
While he lamented the errors and 
extravagancies into which his coun. 
trymen fell, he was far from wishe 
ine to abridge that treedom of dis. 
cussion in which they originated, 
He spoke warmly agatast them in 
his writings, but never indulged 
himself in personal reflections 
ugainst their authors, and protest. 
ed against all restrictions on the 
liberty of controverting the doc- 
trines of the church. 

The vivacity which Michaélis 
joined to his extensive knowledge 
made him a very popular and iIn- 
teresting lecturer. He did not 
read, but spoke from copious 
and with a degree of ener. 
gy and enthusiasm which commu, 
nicated interest to the driest sub. 
jects. In this respect he seems 
more to have resembled the late 
Protessor Millar, of Glasgow,* 
than any other person whose man« 


notes, 





* See his life by Mr. Craig, prefixed 
te the posthumous edition of his Origin 
of Ranks. 
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ner as a lecturer we have seen 
described. Michaélis’ fault was 
a superfluity of wit, and an am- 
bition to make his hearers laugh. 
He would often contrive, says 
Schultz, to finish a lecture with 
a bon-mot, and immediately de- 
scending from his rostrum, would 
turn back to the audience, who 
were convulsed with laughter, 
when he reached the door, with a 
smile of gratitude for their ap. 
plauses It sometimes happened 
too, that as he recomposed every 
course of lectures as often as he 
delivered them, the variety of 
his business did not allow him to 
finish more than half what was 
necessary to fill up the hour, in 
which case he was compelled to 
supply the deficiency with any 
thing that he could bring in, whe- 
ther connected with his lecture or 
not. He paid great attention to 
’ 4 talents among bis 
pupils, guiding their studies, and 
procuring for and placing them in 


young men 


advantageous situations, jut 
when | had done this their con. 
Hexion ¢ d: he had furnished 
them \ avourable tield for 
the exertion of those talent 
which believed them to possess, 


and thought it righi then to leave 
them to make their own vay. 

it only remains now to give a 
catalogue of Michaelis’ numerous 
Wrilinegs ¢ 
Dissertatio de punciorum 
Hebraicorum Antiquitate. Hale, 
1730. 400. 

2. Dissertatio de Psalmo xxii, 
1740 div. 

3. Rudiments of Hebrew Ace 
centuanuon. Halle, 1741. S8vo. 

4. Hebrew Grammar. Halle, 
1745. Svo. 

5. Catalogus Bibliotheca Ludee 


viziane. Halw, 1745, 8vo, 8 
vols. 

6. Geo. Bensoni paraphrasis, 
&c. Hale, 1746. 4to. 

7. Jac. Peircii paraphrasis, &c. 
Halex, 1747. 4to. 

8. Clarissa, translated from the 
English, 8 vols. Gottingen, 
1747—9. 

©. Agamemnon, translated from: 
the English. 

10. Paraphrase and Notes on 
the shorter epistles of Paul. Got. 
lingen, 1750. 4to. 

11. Programma, on the Duty 
of speaking ‘Truth. 1750. 8vo. 

12. Introduction to the New 
Testament, 1750. Svo. 

13. Poetical Translation of Ec. 
clesiastes, 1750. 8vo. 

14. Sketch of the System of 
Types, 1753. 8vo. 

15. Compendium Antiquitatum 
Hebraicorum, 1753. 4to. 7 parts. 

16. Nova versio Sure secund2 
Corani, &c. 1754. 4to. 

17. Cure in actus apostolorum 
Syriacos, &c. 1755. 4to. 

18. Treatise on the Mosaic Law 
of Marriage, 1755. 

19. On the Means of Under. 
standing the Hebrew Language, 
1757. 8vo. 

20. Roberti Lowth Pralectio. 
nes, &c. Pars I. 1758. Uf. 1762. 

i. Syntagma Commentatio- 
num. Pars 1.1759. 11. 1767. Ato. 

22. Critical Lecture on the 
three most important Psalms ree 
lating to Christ, the 16th, 40th, 
and 111th. 1759, 

23. Compendium Theologix 
Dogmatice, 1760. 

24. De |’Influence des Opinions 
sur le Langage, et du Langage 
sur les Opinions, traduit de Al 
lemand, 1760. 

25. Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 2 vols, 4to, 1786. 
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Denmark, 1762. 


16. Q 
Soc rety ot 
through Arabia 
of the King of 

27. Commentationes in Soc. 
tee. Scient. Goettingensi per an. 
17 58 —62 prelectx, 1703. 4. 

2s.— per ane 
nos, 1765—68 prelectz, 1769. 4. 

29. Miscellaneous Works, 1766 
—69. 2 vols. 8vo. 

30. Programma of a Course of 
Lectures on the LXX Interpre- 
ters, 1767. 8vo. 

31. Syriac Chrestomathy, with 
a Treatise on the Syriac Lan- 
guace, 1768. Svo. 

2. Considerations on the State 
of the Protestant Universities in 
Germany, 4 vols. 8vo. 

33. Spicilegium Geographie 
Hebreorum extere, post Bochar- 
tum, 1769, 1780. 2 vols. 

34. Translation of the Bible 
into German, with Notes, for the 
use of the unlearned, YO vols. 
to. 1773 —~—1792. 

38. Mosaic Law, 6 vols. 1770. 

36. Inquiry into the seventy 
weeks of Daniel, 1771. 4. 

° lupistolze de LXX hebdo. 
madibus Daniclis, ad Jo. Pringle. 
Londini, 1773. 8vo. 

38. Arabic Grammar of Er- 





penius, improved and enlarged, 
1771. 8vo, 

39. Grammatica Chaldaica, 
1771. 8vo. 


40. Oriental and Rx egetical 
Library, 23 parts and 2 » Supple- 
ments, with a complete Index, in 
all 24 volumes, 1771—1785. 

41. New Oricntal and Exege- 
tical Library, 8 vols. 1786-— 
1791, 

42. Daniel 


secundum 70 In. 
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terpretes, ct Abulfed deseriptio 
Keypti, Arabice et Latine, 1776, 
Svo. 

48. ‘The Scripture Doctrines of 
Sin and Satisiaction shown to be 
agreeable to reason, 1779. 8vo. 

44. Arabic Chrestomathy and 
Grammar, with Observations on 
the poetical and historical Style 
of the Arabs, 1781. 8vo. 

45. Explanation of the History 
of the Interment and Resurrection 
of Christ, in answer to the Objece 
tions of the Wolfenbiitiel Frag- 
ments, 1783. 8vo. 

46. Dogmatic Theology, 1784. 
Svo. 

47. Grammatica Syriaca, Hale, 
1784. 4to. 

48. Supplementa ad Lexica 
Hebraica, Partes 6. 4to. 1784— 
1792. 

49. Introduction to the Old 
Testament, vol. I, part I. 1787. 
Ato. 

50. Castelli Lexicon Syriacum, 
ex ejus heptagletto descriptum, 
cum additamentis J. D. Michaelis, 
2 vols. 1787—8S8. 

51. translation of the Old Tese 


tament eng Notes, 2 vols, 
4to. 1785— 
52. Me ay Ph ilosophy, eo 


lished after lis death by C. 
Stadia, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Besides numerous articles in 
the ** Gottingischen Zeitungen von 
geleheten Sachen,” 1751, 525 
in the ** Géttingischen Angeigen 
von g. s 1753-—-69; in the 
‘© Relationes de Libris Novis,” 
17 3.--55 ; the Commentarii Soc. 
Reg. Goetting. 1751---71; and 
in the ** Géttingenschen Magaziu 
der Wissenschaften und Littera- 


tur. 
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fA friend has con nicated to us the 
orizinals of the following letters, with 
liberty to | ublish them. ‘| he tather ol 
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the gentleman to whem they are ade 
dressed 
think in 
one of those non-conformists who have 


nawiecu by Dr Priest cy we 
| Appeal on the Riots is 


largely contributed to advance the ine 
renious manufactures of this country.— 
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mi l, } i Ss F \ Ny 
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git tc | 1 j Vi fual 
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COUNTY, ! thin i shali LIKC IC VE} 
well, aad itp ises to be 
asylum during the treubles in 
Europe. But there isa great draw- 
back in theexpence of living here, 


which is higher than tn London, 


bhi price ot eve iv ining having 
been doubled th last tWO Vears 
On this a ount, and with iview 


ic isure, j think | 


of Un 
state, at Northumberland, neay 
th place wi my ns are 
mal yf r establishment j 
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Dr. Prt OEE Sg Pie Mecrica. 


shall pl fer the climate oO} i! 
” Te 
couniry to that ol Kngland VOTY 
much, especially as I hope th: 
here ] shall be able to make much 


more use of the exe eilent 6u; Rive 
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‘ is i Wii il 


| Wi wuur father supe 
. ” ’ . t 
plied me, than ] could ever have 


done in ineiand. 


People here are very anxiou 


7 
about the re if oO Mr. Ja ‘ iC 
rotiat? nD. ‘t h bor peace, 
by , paring for 
Wil } country OSe 
ti! ty ne out 
‘ Wit i i Se | ul 


vel ( as thelr mMsll. 
wl ! ply 
j j i} nN. 
HA thes rt er 
tor wor. am on no wi ( 


peaco, one / ope inat 1D Lil are 
[may some time hence visit my 
bative Country, for which i shail 
always feel a very strong attach. 
ment, : 

With my best respects to your 
father, and gratitude for all hi: 
lavours to me, 

1 remain, dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
Letter I]. 
Northumberland, Jan. 20, 1795. 
DraR Sir, | 

Living, as 1 do, at a consider- 
able distance from Philadelphia, 
and this being a time of the yea 
in which all communication by 
water 1s cut off, I have not yet 
received your kind present of olass 
ware, which, however, I hear 15 
arrived. 1 am sending @ 
Lh is our best method of 
ice in winter, to fetch 
them, and other things that are 
We shall soon 
h and stage- 
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waggon to this place, which will 
remove one of the greatest incon. 
veniences we labour under. 

[ shall very thankfully, by Mr. 
Johnson, pay for the hygrometer, 
or any thing else that you shall 
be so good as to purchase for me. 
And as you are pleased to say you 
will supply me with any vessel, 
for the use of my experiments, 
made of glass, I shall take the liber- 
ty to inform you that that part of 
my apparatus (which was very 
complete) has suffered exceedingly 
in its conveyance hither, owing 
chictly to injudicious packing, 
large thin glasses having been fill- 
ed with smaller without sufficient 
stuffing, so that all the shades or 
bell.glasses, with which your fa- 
ther liberally supplied me, are 
almost all broken, and more than 
half of the jars of my electrical 
battertes. If you will be so kind 
as to replace these, you will do me 
a most acceptable service. My 
jars were twelve inches deep and 
four wide: but others that will 
go within them will do just as 
well, and lessen the bulk of the 
package. 

I have lost also the recetver for 
the guinea and feather, and a 
set of glass tubes with large bulbs 
at the end, which I used in the 
experiments I last published on 
the generation of air from water, 
the stems about half an inch wide 
and thirty inches long, and the 
bulb made to hold a quart or two 
quarts of water. They were made 
for me at Russell’s glass-house. 
Some of those with smaller bulbs 
are preserved, 

This place is inconveniently 
situated for carrying on my ex- 
periments ; but living here is cheap, 
and the climate, &c. uncommonly 
fine, and my sons are settling in 
VOL, Vi. 
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farms about me. It is now the 
depth of winter, and the thermo. 
meter sometimes (though only in 
the night) below © of Fahrenheit: 
it is pleasanter in.the day than 
your summer, and we had nothing 
like winter till the beginning of 
this month. But our great ad. 
vantage arises from a happy cen- 
stitution of government, and a 
state of peace, in consequence of 
which the country enjoys an un- 
exampled state of prosperity, the 
advancement in population, and 
improvements of all kinds, being 
beyond any thing that the world 
ever saw before. I earnestly wish 
your situation and prospects were 
as good. . For though I have 
found a happy asylum here, I 
consider it in no other light. I 
fecl myself as in a state of exile, 
and my best wishes are for my 
native country and my friends 
there. With every good wish to 
your father and yourself, 
I am your’s, sincerely, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 





History of the Chapel, St. Nicholas 
Street, Ipswich. 
Sir, Ipswich, 1810. 

The following brief sketch of 
the succession of ministers in the 
Chapel, St. Nicholas Street, Ipse 
wich, Suffolk, is submitted to 
the attention of your readers,-— 
Some of the most ancient societies 
amongst the Dissenters may find 
it difficult to fix the date of their 
commencement, and to trace the 
precise order of the succession of 
their ministers, since there are 
instances of the loss of regular 
accounts, 

Should you approve the present 
imperfect sketch, and judge it 
eligible to admit one such register 
in each month, it would not en. 
L 
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gross more than a page of your 
letter-press, and your publication 
would prove an insurance against 
the disadvantages whch might 
arise from the y ecidenta! loss of 
such records. If you admit no 
euleocium, however excellent the 


characters of the respective nile 
nisters, all suspicion of pa irtiality 

or unnecessary Comparison itl 
be avoided. As an unadorned 
statement, not as a vehicle of post- 
humous fame, the entry appears 
desirable. If when all the socie- 
ties have been enumerated, you 
think proper to arrange the names 
of the several ministers in alpha. 
— order, subjoining to each 

: list of his pubtications, much 
a ation, not otherwise easily to 
be acquired, will be pre sented to 
your veade rs; and, in my opinion, 
a valuable legacy will be secured 
to posterity. 

Permit me to embrace this op. 
portunity of recommending that 
a more circumstantial history than 
this plan proposes be drawn up by 
some member in each sock ty, as 
Q private varrative accessible on 
occasion to the respective mem. 
bers. Mr. J. Taylor, of Norwich, 
the grandson of Dr, Joba Taylor, 
(the anthor of a publication on 


Original Sin, &c. &c. and to 
whose labours we are not a little 
indebted tor the restoration of u: 1. 


corrupted Unitasani 1) Pp 
the Unitarian Chanel in 
With su , 
thi 


enie ‘i 


and | am at 
the fragments 
of information respecting the place 
with which Fam connected 

The deficiency of accurate tatel- 
ligence will appear by the asterisks 
emp! oyed im the ske tch. The lapse 
of one hundred and ten years has 
rendered dfiicult the aca julrement 
of all the particulars in the case 


cha detail; 


time collec ting 


that city, 


S¢ Nicholas Street, Ipswich. 


before you; may we Not reasofie 
ably apprehend that in several 
instances longer delay im ascer. 
taining the chronological arrange. 
ments, may render the object 
more unattainable ? 

The origin of the Dissenters in 
this kingdom is not generally un. 
derstood. Many persons are led 
to consider all deviation from the 
established Church as originating 
in aprice, unnecessary scrupu- 
losityy or the love of distinction, 
‘They are not aware that many men 
of the first abilities, and of the 
greatest ornament to the church, 
were ejected from their /vings, 
because they considered it their 
duty to obey Gop rather than 
man. Tothe HONOUR OF THEIR 
MEMORY, be it recorded, that in 
the midst of severe trials they pos- 
sessed the fortitude of Christians, 
and, although reduced to poverty, 
were sull rich enough to ** afford 
to keep a conscience.”® 

Since writing the above, I have 
been referred to the Say Papers, 
Monthly Repository, vol. IV. 
p. 66. ‘That list of the ministers 
ut Yarmouth terminates with the 
appointment of the Rev. Mr, 
Beynon, and states his continuance 
in 1795, but such account will 
appear erroneous when it is noted 
that Messrs. Rev. G. C. Morgan 
and M. Maurice, and if I mistake 
Moi, Martin, were co-teme 
porari s with Mr. Beynon, pree 
vious to the year 1795. 

TY. DRUMMOND. 


Unitarian Chapel, St. Nicholas 
Street, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
Rev. J. Fairfax, expelled from 
Corp. Christ. Coll. Oxford, for re» 
fusing the engagement, and eject- 
ed from his living (R. 1402.) at 
Barking, in Suffolk, in 1662— 



































preached for some time at Needham 
Market, and delivered an evening 
lecture at [pswich, On the erection 
of this place, he became the first 
pastor, at seventyeseven years of 
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age, and preached a sermon on its 
opening, April 26th, 1700. He 
died in the month of August, in 
the same year. 

















MINISTERS. From Diep. REMOVED TO 
. Barking, Suffolk 
1. Rev. J. Fairfax - — 
in - 1700 1700 
a.— S. Baxter - 7 % * ter tae 
—- <i | Lowestoff, Suf- 
3: sii ¥ foil - 1725 Westminster - 1735 
4. — T.N.Scott - * * about 1737 Hapton, Norfolk 1766 
oie ‘Cious Debenham, Suf- 
5: . - folk - 1766 Liverpool + 19770 
. Stamford, Lin- 
6.— W.Woed  «. colnshire - 1770 Leeds - 1773 
7.<— Edgeley . tie my, : 1773 — — — 1773 
on: farriagton Aca- 
$.<— Jas.Pilkington ont on 1774 (Resignedf) = 1774 
. evizes, ilts- 
9m W. Jervis 5 shire =< 2778] 1797 
. Coseley,  Staf- 
10, <- S. Parker fordshire - 1797 Lewes, Sussex - 1803 
Gellionen, Gla- 
TR _ | Caermarthen Aca- morganshire. 
a Ss oe demy - 1803 [ Now of New~ 
ington Green. ]1805 
12. — T.Drummond | Filby, Norfolk 1805 





¢ Rev. James Pilkington settled as 


minister at Derby 1778; retired from 


Derby to Ipswich 1797; occasionally assisted the ministers in the town and neigh- 


bourhood; and died 1804. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS, | 


Account of ** Master Rothwell,” 
the Exorcist. 


December 25, 1810. 


Sir, 

Your Gleaner, No. 73, (vol. 
Vv. p- 352) entided ** Satan’s 
strange actings,” has reminded me 
of two extraordinary accounts of 
dispossessions which justify, and 
might occasion, the remark in Sal. 
mon’s Chronological Historian 
(i. 88) under the year 1596, 
that ‘* the Puritans pretend to 
work miracles, and particularly 
to cast out devils.” These two 
accounts are found in the ** Lives 


of sundry modern English divines, 
1651,” by Saml. Clark, an eject. 
ed minister, whose works have 
maintained a high reputation 
among Calvinistic Nonconformists. 

The earliest of the divines to 
whom this miraculous power is 
ascribed was ** Master Richard 
Rothwell,” a native of Boltonin 
the Moors, who died in 1627, 
aged 63. He appears from his 
life, written by a friend, to have 
enjoyed and improved the advan. 
tages of a liberal education “in 
the schools and in Cambridge.” 

‘6 Alter many years spent in 
the University, he was ordained 
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Presbyter by Dr. Whitgift, then 
\rchbishop of Canterbury, who 
forbade him meddling with the 
interpretation of Moses’ types, the 
books of Canticles, Daniel and 
the Revelauion, which he thought 
himself, as the Bishop did, were 
not so useful for him to study as 
some other scriptures.” — Lives, 
p. 452. 

‘Though our divine had now re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, if he 
might rely on the solemn declara- 
tion of his ordaining prelate, 
yet his friend and biographer as- 
sures us, that “She remained 
some years without any change 
of heart, or sensible werk of grace 
upon his soul.”” He ** preached 
learnedly, as they called it, and 
lived vainly; yet he abhorred 
**debauchery and debauched 
companions,” though he ** gave 
himself to hunting, bowling, 
and shooting, more than became 
@ minister of the Gospel; and 
sometimes he would swear faith 
and troth, and, in his passion, 
greater blasphemies.’? His con- 
duct appears, indeed, to have 
been very eccentric. One ine 
stance is mentioned of a trick 
Which he played off upon two 
country squires, who were at va. 
nance, plundering the fish ponds 
of one and the park of the other, 
and then transposing the plunder, 
without reserving any thing but 
the tun to himself. From the 
peril of this adventure he was ex. 
tricated only by his strength and 
agility, overpowering the park. 
keeper, who attempted to seize 
him, and leaving the man “ tied 
to a tree till next morning.” Mas. 
ter Rothwell’s coaversion is de. 
scribed as having been effected in 
the following manner :— 

‘*He was playing at bowles 


amongst some papists and vain 
gentlemen, upon a Saturday, 
somewhere about Rochdale, in 
Lancashire. ‘There comes Into 
the green to him one Master 
Midgley, a grave and godly mi. 
nister of Rochdale.——Le took him 
aside and fell into a large com. 
mendation of him. At length 
told him what pity it was that 
such a man as he should be a 
companion for papists, and that 
upon a Saturday, when he should 
be preparing for the Sabbath-day. 
Master Rothwell slighted — his 
words, and checked him for his 
meddling’ —yet **the next day 
he went to Rochdale ehurch to 
hear Master Midgley-—thanked 
him for his reproof, and besought 
his direction and prayers, for he was 
in a miserable condition of nature ; 
and under the spirit of bondage 
he lay for a time, till afterwards, 
and by Master Midgley’s hands 
also, he received the spirit of 
adoption, wherewith he was so 
sealed that he never lost his as. 
surance to his dying day.” Id, 
p» 403. 

It is not easy to understand, 
exactly, what spiritual influence 
one of these divines supposed 
himself to communicate and the 
other to receive. Master R. how. 
ever, trom this time commenced 
a Whitfield, and * was worthily 
called the Apostle of the North,” 
able ** when he preached the 
law to make men tremble, yea 
sometimes to cry out in the 
church—opening the depths of 
Satan and deceitfulness of the 
heart, so that he was called the 
Kough Hewer.” He now also 
**disposed his temporal estate 
among his friends, and lived of 
the gospel.” Becoming a Note 


conformist and * expecting daily 
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persecution, he would never mar 
ry—nor take any benefice, be- 
cause he would still say my head 
is too big to get into a church 
door.” He served ** a chapel in 
Lancashire,” and became ‘ do- 
mestic chaplain tothe Karl of De- 
vonshire,” who was raised to the 
Peerage, the first of the Caven- 
dish tamily, in 1618, and died in 
1626. This nobleman had ap- 
pointed Hobbes to be tutar to his 
son, when both were about twenty 
years of age. itis probable that 
the youny philosopher, afterwards 
sv famous, and our puritan divine 
might often meet at their patron's 
bourd,. ‘The tnend and biogra. 
pher of Master Rothwell came at 
this time into his acquarntance, 
attributing to him his conversion, 
being able to ascertain the very 
*fsermon and point” which pros 
duced it. He also accompanied 
Master R. during eight years, 
** an eye-witness of the great suce 
cess he had in his ministry.” 

*¢ ‘There now ran nothing more 
in his mind but why the Bishop 
Should forbid him preaching upon 
those scriptures before mentioned, 
and he began to conceive that 
there was sure something there, 
could he find it, which would 
mightily batter down their hier. 
archy. He prayed, therefore, 
much to God, (wherein he was 
mighty) and studied them; and 
God opened those mysterious pas- 
sages of his book to him more 
than to other men, that he seldom 
preached abroad out of any other 
scriptures, and did write an 
exact commentary upon Moses’ 
types, which he unveiled with 
very much profit and delight to 
the reader.” Id. p. 454. 

While Master R. was thus essay- 
ing to batter down the hierarchy, 
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the Episcopalians were not asleep 
upon their watch, They ex. 
changed with him some hard 
blows. He had especially a 
rough contest with Neale, of 
Litchticld, King James's courtly 
prelate, of time-serving memory, 
Our divine, at length, resided 
chiefly in the bishopric of Dur. 
ham, under the patronage of the 
pious and munificent Lady Bowes, 
afterwards Darcy, who allowed 
him forty pounds per annum, @ 
large annuity in those days. Be. 
sides this, he would receive no- 
thing except from “such as God 
wrought upon by his ministry.” 
Master Rothwell’s ** contests 
with the prelates’? were nothing 
compared to his contests with Sa. 
tan, who exhibited himself in 
every way short of an appearance 
in his proper costume. Such, at 
least, 18 his biographer’s account 
of “a strange sickness, a vertigo 
capitis, which he once had at 
Bernard’s Castle. He would have 
forty fits, at least, in an hour, 
and every one of them accompa. 
nied with mischievous tempta- 
tions, which, when the fit was 
over, [says his biographer] he 
dictated and I writ down.” He 
adds ‘* that sickness did so weaken 
his brain that ever after he was in- 
clining to some infirmities, which 
love must cover.”’ ‘Thus is ine 
introduced * his dispossessing of 
the devil,” a relation which the 
biographer had “ from himself 
and from divers others to whom 
the story was known,” though he 
does not say whether it preceded 
or followed the vertigo capitis. 
This relation I must reserve for 
another letter, should you favour 


me with the insertion of this. 
R. G. S. 
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Pulpit Phrase. 
Dublia, 27th November, 1810, 


Sik, 
In some Univanan CONLTOI« 
fron i have hee ard the tecus— 


cs b othe li So al rod, whe 


ci 'd io take upen htine 
; ia nities 2”? those who 


make ise of these expressions, 
can, no doubt, satistactorily ex. 
plain them: which Lexpect will 
be done tm sume subsequent num. 
ber of your Repository. Tf not, 
I hope the use of these : ntiquated 
terms will be discontinued, as they 
must prove disgusting to a@ great 
part of the audience, 

AN UNLEARNED LAYMAN, 


On Church Discipline. 


Sir, Nottingham. 

While many religious societies 
in the present day arrogate a se. 
verity of conduct towards their of- 
fending brethren, utterly jiconsis. 
tent with the mild spirit of Chris. 
tianity, others have deemed it 
right to lay aside not only every 
form of discipline, but every bond 
of fellowship and union, thus 
blending in one undistinguishable 
mass the humble and devout wore 
shipper, and the profligate and pro. 
fane person. Lam onc of those who 
think that between these extremes 
a middle path might be pursued, 
perfectly accordant with, and 
highly beneficial to the Christian 
cause. I would by no means 
contend for that sanctified de. 
meanor, that dominecring influ. 
ence, that affected superiority, 
that captious holiness, (if I may 
be allowed the expression) which 
is continually and publicly re. 
proving others for trivial tailings ; 
for these, the private suggestion, 


the friendly admonition are sufit 
cient: Dut foi thisat benign brother- 
lv kindness which would exhort 
and cntreal, and which would, 
in the case of hardened depravity, 
of pers yeype inp ety OY, shun 
and separate from the offender. 
Waile the vicious man can 
triumph in his wickedness, while 
he can brutalize himself, unre- 
proved, in the indu!gence of the 


most jioble passions, while he 


can fora small pecumary consi. 
devation attach onmself to a soe 
ciety of Christian worshippers, 
and (apparently ot least) sand as 
hich in the estimation of the vire 
(uOUus Aas does the humble and 
sincere follower of Jesus, he will 
stilt glory i his vice: 

@ughtnet the religious sccteties 
of liberal Christians to make a 
Clear distunction Letween thei 
virtgous and thei: vicious mM’ Ne 
bers? Whea vice would s.alk 
lorth, an’, wich unblu-hing f ont, 
Clann the esteem ube fricndship 
ol the geod, ought a Y "ii, i Me 
dividuatly a men, anc licetuvely 
us Chris: “lis, LO) Che hie hi; proe 
test arainst it? Do. rot Chirise 
uanity demand this ¢, se of con- 
duct from: its ve ‘os? | ennnot 
but thomk thatsu Cars, ilopte 
ed by a seciet CALISt! DS, 
would add a “tin, to rel lous 
improvement, ana would check 
vicious conduc — for the immural 
man will dr-ou the olen cone 
tempt and censure of has acquain- 
tance, Wien our convincing ha. 
rangues from the pulpit wall, 
from their general application, fail 
of their desired effect. 

I presume not to di Sine the exe 
act method of procedure a relie 
gious society should adopt, but 
the subject is important, and it 
will give me pleasure to see some 
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ef your able correspondents tally 
discuss it, 
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Plan of a Society for the Relief 
of the Widows and Orphans of 


Unitarian Ministers. 
Sirk, 
The friends of rational Chris. 
tianity are now become an ex. 


tended anda respectable body of 


men. In our principal towns, 
they are numerous, and in those 
smaller towns where numbers do 
not authorize a man’s acknow. 
ledging himself to be of their 
party, a general conviction pre. 
vails that they are well-informed 
and therefore deserve the public 


esteem, Like the philosophers of 


old, who had far outstripped the 
vulgar in their inquires after 
frath, they are envied by num. 
bers who are afraid of imitating 
them. ‘The respect paid to them 
may be in some measure attr. 
buted to the unambiguous and 
unexceptionable title by which 
they have of late been distin. 
cuished, that of Unitartan. An 
obloquy was always attached to 
the names of Arian and Socinian ; 
ind an utter ignorance of what 
these outlandish words could im- 
ply, served to prejudice the peo- 
ple altogether against the doc- 
trines that were held by the indi- 
viduals of these parties They 
f were a sort of abracadabra, ‘hat 
looked like any thing but Cliris- 
tianity: whereas the name by 
which we are now distinguished 
from our fellows, in the Christin 
world, is of a signification that a 
common scholar may interpret ; 
and it is generally understood by 
those who do not come to our 
meeting-houses, that we worship 
vne God, in contradistinction frem 
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the members of the Church of 
Kugland and other Dissenters who 
worship three in one. This 
thought carries a favourable im. 
pression with it to the mind of 
every thinkin y man; and [ could 
wish, Sir. that a distinction so 
honourable to us were kept up 
and preferred to every other. 
We shvuuld call every thing be. 
longing to us Unitanan: I have 
seen with pleasure, inscribed on 
the walls of a house dedicated to 
public devotion, Unitarian Cha. 
pel. I hear of the Unitarian 
Fund, the Unitarian Missionaries, 
and Lt wish I could read the Uni 
tartan Repository. Ilowever, as 
you, Sir, and your colleagues 
are certainly wiser than I am, 
and more deeply versed in the 
knowledge of man, I leave this 
Inatfer to your consideration, as- 
sured that you will adopt the name 
as soon as you think it will serve 
the cause so near your heart. 
Allow me to state to youand to 
the public, the plan of an institu. 
tion which I am solicitous to-see 
established in our own society, 
with a view to assist a very ree 
spectable part of those who are 
immediately and materially in- 
terested in Unitarianism: I mean 
the widows and orphan chiidren 
of ininisters, whom the providence 
of God may be pleased to call 
from their public labours. This 
should be called ** The Society 
tor ‘be Relief of the Widows and 
Orphans of Unitarian Ministers.” 
And [ am the more desirous of 
employing this designation, be. 
cause it is probable that some of 
our friends, who are not ministers, 
may be induced to promote the 
views of an institution so much 
wanted. In some counties of 
England, there are funds of this 
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description, which are extended to 
all classes of ministers; but in 
many counties there are no such 
resources. If we admit all par 
tes of Dissenters to our society, 
I am convinced it would be very 
greatly to our loss, and we cer- 
tainly are now of sufficient strength 
to {support an institution of this 
kind ourselves. I would have it 
established uader the patronage of 
the Unitarian Fund, and the busi- 
ness of it to be transacted in Lon. 
don, once a year, at the time of 
the meeting of that Fund. In pro. 
cess of time, it would set the wie 
dows of Unitarian ministers com. 
pletely above the apprehension of 
want, and remove from the minds 
of ministers themselves all that 
distress which is brought by the 
fe. of the afflictive dispensations 
of ; evidence in their families. 

I have been led to the consider. 
ation of such an establishment by 
the recent loss of a brother mi. 
nister, who has left a widow with- 
out any other support than what 
she can gather from the benevo. 
lence of friendly minds. It is to 
me a most painful consideration, 
that a lady well-educated, who 
has passed a long life in comfort 
and plenty, perhaps in affluence 
and elegance, under circum. 
stances favourable to the cultiva. 
tion of the finer feelings, and of 
the best powers of the mind, 
should, in a moment, be deprived 
of every means of indulgence and 
of support. And though I know 
there are funds in London, in the 
uorth, and in other parts from 
which it may be hoped that assis- 
tance will be obtained for such 
persons, yet these are in some de. 
gree uncertain, and it would be 
creditable to the Unitarians to 
open a source of comfort amongst 
themselves, te which our minis- 


ters’ families may look up with 
confidence, and from which they 
may demand as a right what will 
preserve them from want. I pre. 
sume that they would not be exe 
cluded from the benefit of other 
institutions, because, during the 
lifetime of their departed head, 
they had purchased this. 

Persons better acquainted with 
these kinds of institutions might 
propose a better scheme than I 
can, but I will mention some out. 
lines, in the hope that a plan will 
be matured and brought forward 
at the next mecting of the Uni. 
tarian Fund. 

Every minister to subscribe a 
pound per annum, = Friends who 
are willing to assist the benevo. 
lent design to add whatever they 
please. 

A committee and treasurer to 
be appointed to receive the sub. 
scriptions and the applications. 

When a minister dies, who has 
been a subscriber to the fund 
twelve months before his death, 
his widow. or orphan children to 
have a right to draw, the one for 
life, the others till they are ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-one, 
such a sum every ycar as the 
year’s resources will allow of, 
which sum will vary according 
to the number of subscriptions 
and of claimants, and be regulated 
by the committee. 

No family to receive any bene- 
fit from this association except its 
parent had been a subscriber to it. 

A certain sum to be determined 
on, beyond which no person shall 
receive from the funds, and, the 
savings out of the annual receipts, 
if any there be, to go towards 
forming a permanent stock, the 
interest of which may at any 
time be disposed of, 

It has often wounded my fecle 
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ings to see the manner in which 
respectable widows have been re- 
quired to address the institutions 
that have been formed in the 
country for their rehtef. It has 
been to this effect, after a suffi. 
ciently formal and humiliating 
address,—‘** Your petitioner 1s 
left by her late husband without 
any means of support other than 
(here the whole of her little pro. 
perty is to be specified) and can. 
not subsist without the aid of 
your charity, &c.” 

It becomes us to consider and 
respect the feelings of every crea. 
ture of God. The feelings of 
zome of them are keener than 
those of others, and where shall 
we find them more tender than in 
the widows of ministers, who have 
been admitted into the best so. 
ciety of our towns, and been com. 
pamons at the tables of the most 
wealthy ? And yet they are to 
approach in this humiliating mane 
ner the companions and brethren 
of their late husbands. J will 
mention it with pleasure, that 
there is a society of gentlemen in 
the north who are honoured with 
dispensing the bounty of a noble 
lady, and who have a proper sense 
of the dignity of those characters 
which they find it their duty to 
assist, and do not require these 
wounding confessions. I feel so 
much independence of mind that 
I should be extremely hurt to 
think that my widow or family 
would be obliged to use the hu- 
miliating language I lave myself 
employed, in order to obtain the 
Mecessary aid for a clergyman’s 
widow in distress. 

_ My desire, therefore is, to as- 
sist in the forming of a fund, out 
of which my widow and children, 
Vou Vi. bad 
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if it please God to make it ne. 
cessary for them, may draw as 
their right; to the distributors of 
which they shall only have need 
to state my death in order to re- 
ceive their due share of the ane 
nual disbursements. Such wie 
dows should not be required to 
state their situation and resources 
at all, but, when they apply, their 
claim should be admitted without 
any demur. If they do not need 
the assistance of the society, it 
may be presumed they will not 
apply for it. And there is so 
large a proportion of the Unitarian 
ministers who have, either on their 
own side, or on the side of their 
wives, an independent fortune, 
that, I flatter myself, the pro. 
vision would be ample for those 
who have not such means: for I 
doubt not, that amongst us, as il 
actually is in the Church of Eng. 
land, many ministers, who have 
no prospect of ever requiring to 
be reimbursed, will become sub. 
scribers in aid of their less for. 
tunate brethren. 

Allow me to request a consi- 
deration of this proposal of you, 
Sir, particularly, and the other 
gentlemen united with you in ace 
tivity and zeal to serve the cause 
of simple, unadulterated truth; 
to whom we are all ready to ace. 
knowledge ourselves materially 
obliged. Individually, I acknow. 
ledge that obligation, and am 

Your obedient servant 
4 Northern Unitarian Minister. 
Reply to an * Evangelical’ 
Letter. 
Sir, 

The following reply to a letter, 
which was recently addressed to a 
Unitarian minister, is sent to you 
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or insertion, in the hope that ius man of sorrows, by the eye of 


perusal. af itshould see: tae eye faith. | saw the Judge, the mghte. 
of any ‘Trinitarian, ¢ peCiaily ADY GOUs Judse of all the earth, ny 
young provssor ob tbat corn d Savrwur and my G dy) 

species of Christianity, nay at Warmed with her sudyect, and 
Jeast yoduce bum a little to consis T believe, really wi-hing well to 
der, whether such a tenct is really the person addressed, the newlye 
founded in serpture or not. inspired apostle soon afier breaks 


The confidence with which out into that strain of confident 
those who arrogate to themselves warning and adjuration, of which 
the appellation of evangelical the pages of evangelical writers of 
Christiaus, always speak of their all descriptions furnish such nue 
own views of the gospel, and the merous specimens. ‘*Z solemne 
insulting and odious epithets ly assure you that you are in a 
which they so liberally bestow deadly error, the end of which 
upon the opintons and motives of is certain destruction. l cone 
other Christians, (for evangelical jure you, in the name of that 
wnetration presumes to judge the Almighty God, in whose pre. 
ny as well as to condemn the sence we both stand, that you 
opinion) are well known ;—no would instant/y renounce those 
one, therefore, will be surprised pernicious doctrines which you 
that the letter to which, what have so unlappily embraced—in 
is now sent you, was a reply, pity to your own soul, in pity to 
contained a declaration that the the souls of those poor deluded 
writer was convinced of the doce people, who through you have 
trines commonly denominated ore imbibed the poison of Sociniane 
thedox, by an immediate act of ism,” &c. &c. To all this the 
God! To quote her words, on” following reply Was sents: 

AM Sui len, Live light of Revelation february i4, 1810. 
broke in upon my astonished Drak Mapam, 

mind, and alimost over helmed The motive which you assign 
me; the voice of ¢:od spoke for for addressing me, and for which 
the lirst time tomy soul, and ime I give you credit, claims my 
mediately the val of unbeliefy best thanks—I return your good 
Which darkened my understands wishes very sincerely, and hope 
ing, was removed from my eyesy that your, I can scarcely call them 
and | saw clearly the precipice on new, views of the gospel, will bea 
which [ stood—the same Al. lusting comfort to yous they ap 
miglity power, who thus COlle pear to me very erroneous Ones, 
vinced me of my danger, also butat the same time, I have no 
pointed out my remedy, an alle doubt but they have been, and 
powerful and never-failing remee that they are held by some of the 
dy, and such I found in the bleed- most excellent of the earthe 
ing form of the despised and pers This, however, I conceive to be 
secuted Jesus, who now I first equally true of all the parties, 
beheld, as he declares hjmself to without any exception, into which 
be, Alpha and Omega, the first the Christian world is divided. 
and the last—yes, in this rejected I will venture to give you one calle 











tion: take care that in your ad. 
miration of faith, you do not lose 
sight of good works, and = in 
your reliance upon the atoning 
blood of your Saviour, you do 
not forget that holiness without 
which no one shall see the Lord. 

I] am not at all surprised at your 
present view of things ; there always 
was more than a leaning toward 
it in your mind: I als ways pre. 

lic ted that it would be so, both 
with respect to you and your 
mother, when you became resi. 
dents in S—, and were every day 
m the habit of hearing these senti- 
ments from a beloved brother and 
son. You taik of a miracle in 
the case, but this is by no means 
necessary ; on the contrary, tt is 
so much in the common order of 
things, that the miracle would 
have been if it had not turned out 
as it has. 

Had I not long been acquainted 
with what lam obliged, without 
meanin 4 the slichtest personal Cis. 
respect to you, to term the com. 
mon cant of ** soiedisant’”’ ortho. 
doxy, I own I should have been 
rather surprised at the extreme 
confidence of so new a convert 
Perhaps, when imagination is a 
little less vivid, and fancy has 
ceased so utterly to hoodwink 
reason, the infallibility of your 
present notions may be a little 
shaken, and you may be dispos- 
ed to admit that a person may be 
a real Christian without being 
either a Trinitarian, or entirely 
an Arminian. 

We are all amenable to the tri- 
bunal of the great Searcher of 
he arts, and there, motives and not 
opinions will regulate the final 
decision. At that tribunal I ex. 
pect to appear as much as you do, 
and through the mercy of God as 
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ascertained and declared in the 
gospel of Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
God hath raised from the dvad*and 
appointed the future Judge of the 
world; at that tribunal l hope 
for pardon aud acceptance ;— 
there, also, | trust, I shall meet 
you, and millions of human bee 
ings from all quarters of the world, 
and of all religious sentiments, in 
the same happy circumstances, 

You call me a ** perseecutor 
of Jesus ;”? how you can possibly 
think this, Iam ata loss to con. 
ceive ; indeed, [ do not think you 
mean what vou say ip this Case — 
it is one of those cant terms, 
which, without either thought 
or discrimination, the sect with 
which you are now identified 
brands its opponents. I have 
spent a great part of my litle in 
preaching what, after no slight 
application io the subject, ‘pe 
pears to me to be the true gospel 
of Jesus: I hope, if necessary, I 
should be ready to lay down my 
life for him. In what sense then 
can I be called his persecutor ? 
jory Lam sure, | would not hurt 
a hur of the head of any one 
whose views of the gospel were 
ever so contrary to my own. 

lt the ‘Trinitarians are not sa. 
tisfied without, what appears to 
me, dowuright idolatry, without 
contradicting the most plain pase 
saves and the uniform tenor of 
both the Old and New ‘Testas 
ments, and adding two other 
Gods to the one Almighty Jeho- 
vah, I certainly have neither the 
right nor the wish to determine 
upon their tuture condition, Let 
them worship three hundred gods. 
if they please, only they must 
excuse me for refusing to: join 
them, and for chusing to be de. 
termined in this case rather by 
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my loid and master Jesus Christ, 
and by Paul of Tarsus, than by 
them. * This is life eternal that 
they might know thee, the ONLY 


rruz Gop, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” John 
xvii. 3. ** But now ye seck to 


kill me, a Man that have told 
you the truth, which I] have heard 
from Gop.” John viii. 40. “ There 
is one Gop, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the MAN 
Christ Jesus.” 1 Tim, 1. 5. 
These, my dear madam, are 
plain, striking passages, there can 
be no mistake about their mcan. 
ing. God cannot contradict him. 
self, and therefore I feel myself 
warranted in the conclusion that 
every part of scripture, rightly 
understood, is in full unison with 
these passages, and this I intreat 
you, and all those who think 
with you, seriously to consider, 
Jehovah has declared he will not 
give his glory to another. 


B. 





Unitarian Ministers from the 
Church. 


SIR, 


Permit me to suggest to some 
of your correspondents, how use- 
ful and gratifying it would be to 
give, in your Repository, a list of 
the ministers that have left the 
Church of England, on Unitarian 
principles. Such a list would 
carry great, weight with it: it 
would lead churchmen to inquire 
whether all be right in their 
communion, and it would shew 
Dissenters the importance and 
value of their liberty of con. 
science, which some of the best 
of men have made such large sae 
trifices to obtain. 

E, 


On Sunday Schools. 


2isé January, 1811, 
SIR, 


J observed with much pleasure 
in your Repository for December, 
(Vol. v. 587) the paper by H. FE. 
on the advantages attending Sune. 
day Schools, and the imperious 
duty imposed on every Christian 
Society to promote them as much 
as possible. In these sentiments 
I most cerdially concur; and so 
indeed must every one who will 
but for a momeit reflect on the 
blessings which may thus be dis- 
pensed to his fellow creatures, or 
ha. ever enjoyed the pleasure of 
witnessing their communication. 

It is much to be lamented that 
there are so few publications to be 
tound, calculated to accelerate 
the progress of the children ate 
tending these schools, in the ru- 
diments of knowledge and Chris- 
tian morality, so as to lead them, 
by a regular series of instruction, 
tu a more clear perception of the 
glorious truths of the Gospel dis* 
pensation, and at the same time 
to fit them for their various occus 
pations in life. ‘To the want of 
such a series may be attributed 
the too frequent failures, which 
tend to discourage the efforts of 
many who at first entered zeae 
lously into the good cause. 

Regularity of system is of pecus 
liar importance in a Sunday 
Schooi, where so small a portion 
of time can be devoted to the 
children, and where they are gee 
nerally obliged to leave it at an 
early age; the more especially as 
the impressions which may be 
made by a regular course of ine 
struction, must undoubtedly sink 
much deeper in the mind, and be 
the less easily effaced in future life. 
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The hint thrown out by H. EF. 
with respect to the patronage of 
the Christian Tract Soctety, 1s 
one which I should imagine would 
meet with general approbauon, 
and will I hope be speedily adopt- 
ed. I should be rejoiced to find 
that the committee of that society 
had taken it into consideration, 
and should look upon their carry- 
ing this measure into effect, and 
publishing a complete set of 
books, well adapted for Sunday 
School tuition, as one of the most 
important acts of the society.—— 
This appears clearly to me to 
come within the scope of the in- 
stitution, being so wcll caleculaicd 
to ditiuse the knowledge and prac- 
tice of Christianity, amongst the 
lower classes, which would thus, 
we may reasonably hope, extend 
to future generations. But should 
it be thought too wide a deviation 
from the original plan, there can 
be but little doubt that a society 
for the express purpose of publish. 
ing and vending, at reduced prices, 
regular series of books, for the use 
of Sunday Schools, would mect 
with every encouragement, Most 
cordially welcomed it would be 
by numbers who .have attended 
these establishments, and cannot 
but have experienced and lament. 
ed the inconveniences which the 
want of such publications has oc. 
@asioned. 

I shall look with eagerness to 
your succeeding numbers, hoping 
that this cause will be taken up by 
some abler hands, though by none, 
{ trust, who feels more sincerely 
interested in its success than 
A FRIEND TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

P.S. May I venture to suggest, 
that the laudable object of the 
Tract Society may perhaps be 
forwarded by printing some of 
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their shorter numbers on sheets 
of paper, so that they may be 
pasted to the walls of the houses, 
they would thus be more dura. 
bie than in the shape of pam. 
phlets, and would, in many cases, 
take the place of compositions, 
which are too frequently to be 
seen in our Cottages, and which 
are a disgrace to a country pro- 
fessedly Christian. 





Eulogy on the late Mr. Wake- 
field. 
SIR, 

I found lately, among some pa. 
pers, one of the Parisian Journals 
for 1801, and enclose an article 
from it which, on account of the 
subject, you may wish to preserve 
in your Repository. The intros 
ductory sentence, describing Mr, 
Wakefield as one of the founders 
and leaders of the sect of the 
Methodists, is a curious specimen 
of the ignorance prevailing im 
France, respecting our religious 
distinctions. The rest of the ar. 
ticle appears to be an abridged 
translation of a paper first given 
in the Morning Chronicle, a few 
days after Mr. Wakefield’s death, 
aud which his friends who edited 
and continued his Memoirs, re- 
published in their second volume, 
and attributed to the pen of the 
Rev. Dr, Lindsay, 

[ ain, Sir, your’s, R. C. 

** Le Publiciste, Septidi, 7 Ven- 
démiare an X, Angleterre, de Lon 
dres, le 22 Septembre (5e jour 
compléementaire). 

** Le 9 dece mois, mourdt subites 
ment & Hackaey, dans la 45e an 
née de son Age le céiebre Gilbert 
Wakefield, |’un des fondateurs & 
l'un des chéts des methodistes, 
secte qui fait tous les jours plus de 
progres en Angleterre. Peu d’ 
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hommes ont ete 
Wakefield. Les savans de ’Eue 
rope ont rendu hominage a sa 
vaste erudition, a ses critiques jus 
dicieuses sur Pantiquite sa rée & 
profane, Sil a ete moins loue 
par ses propres concitoyens, il 
faut lattribuer 4 Vinjustice inse= 
parable de esprit de parti; peu 
de gens sont ene mpte de cette pe- 
titesse La diflerence d’ opinions 
politiques & religieuse: ; a beau- 
coup influé sur les jugemens qu’on 
a porte de M. Waketield. Il ne 
secarta cependant jamais des prin- 
cipes quil crut étre ceux de la 
verné; & cette admirable rect. 
tude quwil porta sur sa conduite 
dans toutes les circonstances de 
sa vic, est surstout remarquabie 
dans un siécle ou nous voyons 
Vinterét rendrg les opinions si 
mobiles, & foul r aux pieds tant 
de principes. Des son enfance, 
i) avoit puisé cet amour du vrai 
dans les auteurs de Pantiquite ; il 
avoit congu les grandes idees de 
la liberte publique & de Vinde- 
pendence ; il avoit observe que, 
sans ce principe, les talens sont 
vains, & il les méprisoit comme 
des soutiens de lerreur, des apo- 
logistes du vice & des instrumens 
d@oppression. Il ne pensoit ni 2 
sclever, ni & s’enrichir. Ces gé- 
neraux sentimens, qui lui avoient 
éte inspireées par les sages de la 
Grece & de Rome, ctoicnt encore 
exaltés par la lecture des livres 
saints & par esprit le plus pur 
de la religion, La plilosophie 
lui avoit enseigné amour du vrai 
& de la vertu comme un sentiment 
élevé ; le Christianisme lui en fit 
un devoir. Il @coutoit avee re- 
spect les legons de Socrate ;_ mais 
il se courboit avec humilité sous 
Yautorité de Jesus Christ. Les 
recherches qu’s} fitsurl’bistoiresae 


supcrieurs a M. 


crée lui imprimerent enfin une forte 
conviction de la vérité dela revélae 
tion & la nécessité de croire & de 
pratiquer tout ce qu'elle enseigne, 
Dés qu’il fut pénetre des raisons 
qu’il avoit de quitter Peglise dans 
la quelle il avoit eté élevé, il sa- 
crifia tous ses avantages & ses es 
perances au sentiment de son de. 
voir, & quitta une place qui de. 
venoit incompatible avec la fran 
chise de son caractére. Dés-lors 
il s’appliqua tout enuer & sans 
aucune Consideration humaine a 
faire des pros@ites & a eclaircir 
le sens moral de Pevanyile, eh 
Vatiachant avec respect a sa let- 
tre. Il est a regretter qu’une mort 
prématurce ait privé le monde des 
OUVFALeS qwon devoit esperer de 
la vigeur de son age, de son ex- 
cellent jugement, & de ses inde- 
fatigables recherches.”? 





Calvinism and Unitarianism con 
trasted. 
Norwich, 
SIR, 

When we examine impartially 
into the nature of that pure and 
simple revelation which was taught 
by our holy master, and his faiths 
ful disciples, we find the great pa- 
rent of the universe represented 
** as the God of Love,’? who is 
gradually training all his rational 
creatures, by different modes of 
corrective trial, for eternal hape 
piness; which can only be ate 
tained by a progressive advance 
ment in righteousness, resulting 
from increasing knowledge and 
long experience. Not a sigh is 
breathed forth in vain; geauine 
penitence is accepted, without any 
required atonement from another : 
the self-existent and sole creator 

all things appears orderutg 
every event, ‘from sceming evil 




























































still educing good, and beter 
thence avain, and better str. in 
infinite progression,’”’ so as ulli- 
mately to produce unive rsal and 
permanent felicity! Hlow im- 
proving, how consolatery, are 
these views of the Deity ; calcus 
lated to excite the highest rever- 
ence of his wisdom. the most 
cheerful submission to his will, an 
implicit reliance on his goodness, 
and to promote thet firm and ra- 
tional piety on which the moral 
happiness of mankind must ne- 
cessurily depend. But alas! how 
totally does this beautiful scenery 
disappear from the enraptured 
sight, when we turn the appalled 
vision towards Orthodox Chris. 
tianity! Vhere we trace a being 
of unrelenting rigour and stern in. 
flexibility ; threatening finite sins 
with infinite and eternal ven- 
geance, and exacting punishment 
even from that innocent suflerer, 
who was heretofore a God, co. 
equal and co.eternal with bhim- 
self! The thinking mind is in- 
volved in difficulties, and finds no 
clew to guide it through the intri- 
cate labyrinth, All inquiry” is 
checked as sacrilegious, the sub- 
ject is to be silently acquiesced in 
as incomprehensible, and if reason 
and conscience turn away disgust- 
ed from the nauseous and bitter 
ingredients of which this heteroge~ 
neous mass ig composed, it is at 
length swallowed down, concealed 
under the envelope of a sacred 
mystery! But a reflecting Chris- 
tian will not always submit to be 
Jed in the trammels of implicit 
obedience ; controversies arise ; 
light is elicited from the investi- 
gation; the mind imbibes convic- 
tion; and exerts that native free- 
dom, that inherent duty of every 
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rational and accountable agent; 
to think and act for itself. Yee 
alas! in this dissipated and 
thoughtless age, how difficult is it 
to excite reflection, to subdue 
the prejudices of custom, the fear 
ot ridicule, the love of pleasure, 
and to follow resolutely, a serious, 
despised, inconsiderable sect, in 
us pursuit after truth! Such, 
however, praised be God, has 
happily been my case! I have 
traversed the dreary path, a be. 
wildered wanderer: J have thrown 
aside the most galling of all fet- 
those which enslave the 
mind; and the sweet serenity, the 
inborn freedom, the intense love, 
the ardent gratitude, the sublime 
devotion | have experienced since 
I became a decided Unitarian, 
and have attained more enlarged 
ideas respecting our heneficent 
Creator, and offered up to him 
an undivided heart, in a purer 
and more enlightened worship, 
no language can adequately de. 
scribe ! 

O that the unthinking multi. 
tude could be awakened from the 
lethargic stupor of supine submis- 
sion, and be induced to read and 
examine for themselves! They 
would find that religion, which is 
impiously represented as abound. 
ing w bh mysteries, and arrogantly 
restricted to the exposition of the 
speculative and orthodox inqui- 
rer, -asy to be understood, a plain 
direct path, ‘* where the way- 
faring man need not err,” in any 
thing esse ,al to his salvation :— 
to bei.cve otherwise, is to arraign 
the wisdom and goodness of pro 
vidence. 

Ii you think this letter entitled 
to a place in your Repository, and 
one of my fellow creatures should 
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be influenced by it to search into 
the reasonableness of his belief, 
the writer would be rewarded an 


hundred fold. 
M. D. 





Principles of the Levellers, 1659. 
(Concluded frem p. 28.) 


But the designers of oppression 
having also thrown dirt in the 
faces of those whom they have 
named Levellers, in the matters of 
religion, and aspersed them some. 
times as Jesuits, sometimes as no- 
torious heretics, and sometimes 
as licentious atheists, men of no 
religion; it is mecessary that I 
should acquaint the reader with 
their principles that relate unto 
religion. do not mean to give 
an account of their faith, for the 
men, branded with the name of 
Levellers, are, and may be under 
several dispensations of light and 
knowledge in spiritual things, in 
which they do not one judge the 
other, yet they are all proiessors 
of the Christian reformed religion, 
and do all agree in these general 
opinions about religion, and the 
power of men over it. 

First, They say that all true 
religion in men is founded upon 
the inward consent of their un- 
derstandings and hearts, to the 
truths revealed ; and that the une 
derstanding is so free, that it is 
notin the power of men to com- 
pel it to, or restrain it from acon. 
sent ; nothing but the irresistible 
evidence of a truth can gain a 
consent, and when the evidence 
is clear to any man’s understand. 
ing, he, himself, much less ano. 
ther howsoever potent, cannot so 
much as suspend an assent, Theres 
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fore no man can compel another 
to be religious, or by force or 
terror constrain the people to be 
of the truc religion. 

Secondly, they say that the 
last dictate of every man’s under. 
standing, in matters of faith and 
God’s worship, is the last voice 
of God to him, and obligeth him 
to practise accordingly ; if a man 
be erroneously informed, yet the 
misconceptions he hath of truth, 
bind him to practise erroneously, 
and should he resist that seeming 
light, though it should be in truth 
darkness, his sin would be much 
greater, and of worse consequence, 
than if he follows by his actions 
his erroneous conceptions ; there« 
fore the only means to promote 
the true religion, under any gos 
vernment, is to eudeavour rightly 
to inform the people’s consciences, 
by whose dictates God commands 
them to be guided ; and therefore 
Christ ordained the preaching of 
the gospel, as the outward means 
for converting souls, faith come 
ing by hearing: and he also or 
dained spiritual ordinances for 
the conviction, instruction and 
punishment of erroneous and he« 
retical persons; the scripture 
commanding the erroneous to be 
instructed with the spirit of 
meekness, aad admonished pri- 
vately, publicly, &c, And Cilirist 
never mentioned any penalties to 
be inflicted on the bodies or purses 
of unbelicvers because of their une 
belief. 

Thirdly, Levellers say that 
there are two parts of true re- 
ligion ; the first consists in the 
right conceptions and receptions 
of God, as he is revealed by 
Christ, and sincere adorations of 
him in the heart or spirit, and 
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the «¢ x pre ssions or declarations of 


that worship outwardly, in and 
by the use of those ordinances 
that are appointed by Christ for 


that purpose. The second part of 


it consists in works of righteous. 
ness and mercy towards all men, 


done in obedience to the will of 


God, and in imitation of his jus- 
tice and goodness to the whole 
world, 

The first part being wholly 
built upon the foundation of re- 
vealed truths, doth in its own na- 
ture absolutely exclude all possi- 
bility of man’s being lord of his 
brother’s faith, unless the under- 
standing or faith of a magistrate 
could constrain the faith or un. 
derstanding of others, to be obe. 
dient to his, or rather to be trans- 
formed into the likeness of his: 
and therefore, therein every man 
must stand or fall to his own 
master, and having done his duty, 

rightly to inform ” bin neigh ig 
must give an account to God, of 
himse iT; only. 

But the second part of religion 
falls both under the cognizance or 
judgment of man, and the law- 
maker’s or miagistrate’s power, 
Christ hath taught his follow ‘ers 
to judge of inen’s religion by the’ 
works: ** By their fruits,” saith 
he, ** ye shall know them, for 
men do not gather grapes of 
thorns.” Whosoever, be it a 
court, or an army, or a single 
person, pretend to religion and 
yet remain treacherous wherein 
they are trusted, and continue in 
the breach of their promises, and 
not conscientious to do to 
Others, as they would that they 
should do to them, but can, 
without regard to justice, seize by 
force of arms upon the people’s 
VOL. VI. N 
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rishts, due to them by God’s 
law of nature and their ancestors’ 
agreement ; and sub Je ct their per 
sons and estates to their wills or 
their ambition and covetousness, 
and make themselves great by 
oppressions out of the people's 
purses ; those men’s religion men 
may clearly judge, being vain by 
the scripture’s judgment, yea their 
prayers and their preaching as 
abominable in God’seyes, as were 
the fasts, new moons and sabbaths 
of the Jews, which were then also 
God’s ordinances, whilst their 
hands were defiled with blood and 


oppression, and the works of 
righteousness and mercy negs 


lected. 

It properly belongs to the go. 
verning powers to restrain men 
from irreligion in this second part 
of religion, that is, from injustice, 

faith-breaking, cruelty, opprese 
sion and all other evil wwrks, that 
are plainly evil, without the di- 
vine light of truths that are only 
revealed ; and it is the duty of 
governing powers to compel men 
to this part of religion, that ts, 
to the outward acts of justice and 
mercy ; for the inward truth of 
men’s religion, even in these, is 
r beyond the magistrate’s power or 
judgment. 

Fourthly, they say that nothing 
is more destructive to true reli. 
gion, nor of worse consequence to 
human society, than the quarrels 
of nations or persons about their 
difference of faith and worship, 
and the use of force and punish. 
ments, each to compel the other 
to be of his belief. It cannot be de- 
nied that God in his infinite secret 
wisdom, is pleased to cause his 
spirit to enlighten men’s minds 
with several de grees of light, and 
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Se Prien pies of tN 
t suffer many to remain im 


darkness, whic hy hye afterwards 
. ! 
also enlightened : and there- 


fore, their faith and worship, if 


it be sincere, must necessarily 
and unavoidably diver, according 
to the different root of light upon 
which it grows. Surely babes in 
Christ and strong men differ much 
in their apprehensions and com. 
pre bonsions of the obj cts of faith, 
mach more those that are not 


Aba 
yet born in Christ, though ap- 
pointed unto regenerauon, and it 
may be instruéted like Cornelius, 
in some thir gs. 

And as to opinions about 
worship, the thoughts of men must 
naturally be different, as the 
mind ot one excecds another in 
clearness of light, and capacity 
of judging ; now when the most 
powerful party s¢ eks by force 
and punishments to constrain the 
governed or conquered, to sub. 
scribe to their jaith and opinions, 
without regard to their own light 
or understandings ; doth it not, as 
much asis in man’s power, banish 
all dependance upon the spirit of 
God ior hieht outof men’s minds, 
and constrain them to putout the 
candle of God within them, that 
is, the licht of iherr own under. 
standings, and induce them for 
their worldly respe cts and sat ty, 
to profess a faith and practise a 
worsl ip, whith they neither do 
nor dare understand? And by 
Continuance to contract a blind- 
Mess «f mind and hardness of 


heart; and isit possible to prac. 
tise a design more opposite to 


true religion and the propagation 
of it? And it is evident that 
those of false religions, undera 
pretence of hi 
forcing men to be religious, have 
»!inded millions of thousands witb 


houring God, by 
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false wor hips. And also, that 
such as have professed the true 
religion in substance, have wick. 
edly epposed the further enlight. 
ening work of the spirit of God, 
and caused thousands, for fear of 
punishment, to rest satisfied in 
the profession of a faith and wor. 
ship which they understand not, 
and therefore can have no true re. 
ligion in them, And historics will 
tell plentifully how pernicious the 
quarrels, grounded only upon dif. 
terence in matters of faith, have 
been to mankind; an honest pen 
would tremble to relate the mur. 
ders and massacres, the dreadful 
wars and contusions, and the 
ruins and desolations of countries, 
that have been upon this account: 
and the same must be to the 
world’s end, if difference in opi- 
nions about religious worship and 
matters of faith should be admit. 
ted to be a sufficient ground of 
quarrels; errors and differences 
in men’s understandings are from 
natural, unavoidable infirmity, 
which ought not to be the objects 
of punishments or men’s angers ; 
it is not move likely, that God 
should make all men’s under. 
standings equal in their capacity 
of judgiag, orgive to allan equal 
means, or measure of knowledge, 
than that he should make all 
men’s faces alike. 

Why then, say the Levellers, 
should any man quarrel at ano. 
ther whose opinion or faith is not 
like to his; morethan at him, whose 
nose is not hke to his? There. 
lore, say they, let us be unani- 
mous in seeking an establishment 
of equal freedom and security to 
the whole people, of the best pro- 
visions for commutative and distri« 
butive justice, without partiality, 
and of the best means of instruct. 
















































ing the whole people in the spirit 
of love and meekness 3; and then 
true religion will increase 
flourish, 

I have now 
the sum of their 
government and re 
have been usually called Levellers, 


and 
faithfully related 
principles 


Ngion, 


about 
who 


and scandalized with de _ 
against government and religion, 
and plots to bring the nation Into 


anarchy and confusion: fet the 
reader judge what colour there is 
to suspect those that are thi 
princip led of such ill desigus 3 « 


rather whether freedom, jt 
peace, and happiness can be ex. 
pected in our Nation, tf tnese fun. 
damentals of government be not 
asserted, icated and 
used, and made as known and fa. 
miliar to the people as our 
tors intended the Great Charte: 
of the liberties of England should 
have been when they provided, 
that it should be sent to 
city and every cathedral church, 
and that it should be read 
published in srg hare four 
times in the year, in fell county 

I have only mentioned he fun. 
damentals, because they claiin 
these as aie right, and ne i, 
submit the circumstantinis es to 
the number whereof parliament 
should consist, and the 
of their elections, and the 
of their debating and resolving of 
laws, &c. to the wisdom of the 
parliaments. But the reader may 
well inquire, how those that have 
asserted these principles came to 
be called Levellers, the people 
believing generally otherwise of 
them than these principles de. 
serve. Truly the story is too 
tedious to relate at large; but the 
sum of it is, that in the year 1648, 
&c. the army having been in con- 
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test with some members of the 
long parliament, they constituted 
a ceneral council of officers and 
agitators for the soldiers, and then 
fell into debate of proposals to be 
made to the parhament jor a 
settlement, and then some oft that 
council asserted these principles ; 
and the reason of them quickly 
gamed the assent of the major 
part 5 but being contrary to the 
that were then 


Levellers, 


at ns of some 


andees in the parliament and 
my, (but most of them since 
ad) and had resolved of other 


things at that ume, even with the 
king, who was then at Hampton. 
court, it fell into debate in a pri- 
vate cabinet council how to sup- 
press or avoid those that main. 
tained these principles, and it was 
resolved that some ill name was 
fit to be given to the asserters of 
them, as persons of some danger- 
ous design; and that their repu. 
tations being blasted, they avould 
come to nothin a, espe cially if that 
eeneral council were dissolved ; 
ihen was that council dissolved, 
and an pt itaken from that 
maxim, that every man ought to 
be equally subject to the laws, to 
invent the name ol Levellers; and 
the king, who was to be frighted 
into the Isle of Wight from Hamp. 
ton-court, with pretences that the 
men of these principles in- the 
army would suddenly seize upon 
his person if he staid there: he 
was acquainted with those men 
by the name of Levellers, and 
was the first that ever so called 
them in print, in his declaration 
left on the table at ipeegionn 
court, when he secretly (as was 
thought) stole away from thenc e; 
and thence it was suddenly blown 
abroad with as much Confidence 
as if they had believed it, thas 
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first reported it, that a party of 
Levellers designed to level all 
men’s estates ; and since then the 
late Lord-Protector knowing these 
foundations of freedom to be in. 
consistent with his designs, hath 
often mentioned the Levellers’ 
plots with malice, scorn and scan. 
dal; and now of late generally, 
whosoever asserts the people’s li- 
berties and right of government by 
luw, and not by will, is branded 
as a Leveller by the flatterers. 
Now I heartily wish that my 
countrymen may not be mistaken 
in my candid intentions in giving 
them this account; I mean not 
to court them as Absalom did his 
father’s subjects to make them 
believe, that those called Level. 
lers, would use them better than 
others if power was trusted in 
their hands; for our age hath 
given me experience, that power 
to enslave the people ought not 
to be entrusted in any men’s 
hands, upon the fairest pretences 
and most solemn oaths that that 
power shall be used to establish 
their freedom: and it is the Le- 
vellers’ doctrine, that the govern. 
ment ought to be settled upon such 
equal foundations of common 
right and freedom, that ao man, 
or number of men in the nation, 
Should have the power to invade 
or disturb the common freedom, 
or the common course of inpar- 
fal justice; and therfore that 
every authority ought to be of 
small continuance, and the several 
authorities to be so balanced, cach 
by other, that) without such 
au agrecmentof men, against their 
Own Inierests, as human prudence 
cannot think possible, the people 
cannot suficr any common Ine 
Jury; but my meaning in this is, 
wily to prevent the division of 
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my countrymen into parties with 
animosities each against others, 
by the couzenage of names or 
scandals, when it may be, they 
would otherwise join hands and 
hearts for their common rights 
and liberties, if they understood 
each other’s minds; and could 
converse each with other without 
prejudice, because of the names 
whereby each hath usually cal- 
led the others. It is a thread- 
bare plot of tyrants to divide the 
people into parties that they may 
the more easily master them ; but 
i wish that my countrymen would 
unite in the equal principles of 
common right, and hearken to 
reason with clearness of mind, 
whosocver offers it, not regarding 
whether he that speaks it is called 
a Leveller, or a Sectary, or an 
Anabaptist, or a Presbyter, ora 
Cavalier, but considering what he 
says; and then the number of 
hands to defend our liberties and 
properties would be so numerous 
that the ambition of one or a few 
could not hope for success in ate 
tempting a tyranny over US. 
And if this poor paper may have 
such an effect, that my country. 
men be not deluded with the idle 
scandal of levelling cast upon 
honest men into an opposition of 
their own welfare, 1 and many 
that agree in the publication of 
this, shall have our ends. 

Consider, therefore, what you 
here read, and the Lord make 
you understand the things that 
conduce to your peace and free. 
dom, and the glorifying his naime 
in righteousness in this nation. 
On the title ** Saint” given 

the Evangelists. 

SIR, Feb. 6, 1811. 

It has often occurred w me 











that our customary theological 
language might be improved, by 
being brought nearer to the stan- 
dard of scripture. I may, from 
time to time, give you examples 
of my meaning: at present, | beg 
leave to remark upon the quaint 
title, of ** saint,’? which we com. 
monly give to the four Evangelists. 

This title is, I observe, retained 
inthe ** Improved Version of the 
New Testament,”’ lately set forth 
by the Unitarian Book Society. 
Newcome is here followed, when, 
in ny judgment, he should have 
been left for Griesbach, who gives 
various readings of the superscrip- 
tion of the Gospels, in none of 
which, however, is the title in 
guesuon to be found. The an- 
cient and common superscription 
was indisputably that which 
Griesbach adopts—The Gospel 
according to Matthew, mutatis 
mutandis, 

The titles of the Gospels were 
not, as has been pretty clearly 
proved, furnished by the Evan. 
gelists, but by transcribers of their 
books. Maldonatus, the Jesuit, 
states this strongly. After giving 
ihe same superscription as Gries. 
bach, above quoted, he says: 
** Perspicuum est semper hunc 
titulum omnia Evangelia habuisse. 
Additum autem fuisse ab Evan- 
gelistis apud nullum veterem auc- 
torem Invenio,” 

The naked simplicity of the 
ancient title did not suit the vi- 
tiated taste of the church in the 
corrupt ages, After the _ fifth 
century, the title was tampered 
with in Latin. The Compluten- 
sian Polyglot first introduced into 
a Greek edition of the New Tes- 
tament the epithet Aoly, as ap. 

plied to the Gospels. ‘lhe trans- 
lators into modern languages have 
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gone farther, and prefixed the 
same or a kindred epithet to the 
name of the writer. Our own 
translators are singular in not fol- 
lowing up the canonical style, for 
though they gait the four Evan- 
gelists, they give no ttle of this 
sort to the authors of the epistles, 
lor the titling of the Evangelists 
no reason but a popish one can 
be assigned ; and with regard to 
the Gospels themselves, Campbell 
remarks, after Wetstein, that 
though the term corresponding 
to guspel occurs in the New Tes 
tament upwards of seventy times, 
itis not once accompanied with 
the epithet Aoly. 

This being the true state of the 
case, may we not confidently hope 
that such Christians as reject trae 
dition and seek after reason in reli- 
gion, will disuse an idle, unauthor- 
ized appellation, which may swell 
the sentences of a ceclaimer, but 
which serves a superstitious pure 
pose with the vulgar; and that 
the editors of the ** Improved 
Version,”’ will in this and some 
other instances, amend their work 
in a new edition, and give us the 
pure scriptures and nothing but 
the scriptures ? ‘This reformation 
would give high satisfaction to 

EIKONOCLASTES. 
Quakers’ Yearly Fpistle. 
SiR, Keb. 4, 1811. 

The adoption of the truly ho- 
nourable appellation of * An Uni- 
tarian Christian,’’ on sending you 
some remarks on the Quakers’ 
last Annual Epistle, has given your 
correspondent  Breviloquus’ 
(Vol. v. p. 647,) a plausible pre. 
text for representing my letter as 
“an attempt to discuss some 

oints on which Unitarians and 
Quakers differ.” Such was not 
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intention: nor is such an in- 
deducible from 
»+ unless 
fo assert 


my 
erence justly 
my remarks on the Epistl 
Bre viloquus 1S pre Hare i 


oe 
with me that tte sacrea writers 
were In real LA ans, in the 
simple and pri ve meaning of 


the term, viz. | bel Ing Li 
teaching “ that the Father alot 
was the most high God.’ It was 
only with their writings that I 
mpared any part ¢ f the L° | is tle; ° 
ind not with the general doctrines 
of the Unitarians, ** according to 
the modern acc ptation of the 
term,” as Bre’ viloguus seems to 
have imagined. rr nder this ime. 
pression, " ys ' 
intention at this time, to enter 
into this « ontroversy. It hes al- 
ready filled volumes.” If Brevi- 
loguus should iavour you with 
another communication on. the 
subject, I hope he will give a re. 
ference to the works in which this 
voluminous controversy, between 
the Quakers and Unitarians, is 
contained. I was not aware such 
michty contests had ever subsisted 
between fhem, in any period of 
if B revilo hUUS Tee 


‘ r oY ’ . 
iTS TO anv ¢ itroversy tL ma 


rhe TT I { i\. 


have occurred ih °° the Socrety of 
friends,” hr t cor 


had the Ai adele 
S( ribe qa the GISCUSSION De pea 


However, although he declines 
for the present, entering into th 
controversy, or into an exami. 
nation of the principal strictures 
mmy i tier, he SUVs, +6 I am one 


of that people who have seen his 
remarks, and, as far as I am cas 

ble of judging, he has well unc 
derstood the Epistle in question.” 
Before [| proceed to consider 
sentence, J 
rvations to make 


on the admission Breviloquus, 


the remainacr of this 


hav 2 lew obs 





Yearly Epistle. 


that I appear to him to have 
rightly understood the renor of this 
iupistie. If so, it may not be amiss 
to review what I stated it to have 
said. in th se | ass 
peared to me most exceptionable. 


} } 
ages Which ap. 


i Wals, 

Ist. That it inculcates te duty 
of applying for help, under a 
sense of our wants, not to the 
bountiful giver of ** every good 


and every pertect git, the Father 
of lights, with whom 1s no Variae 
bleness neither shadow of turn- 
ing,’”? but to one ** who himself 
received lielp from a 

2 dly. That a declaration ot 
Christ’s mentioned in this Epistle, 
“Sis not stated ;”? but 
without any authority from the 
text, one person is substituted for 
another; the Son, for God the 
Father. 

3dly. ‘That the immediate _ 

equence of this error apparently 
was, to hold up Christ as the ob- 
ject of ** secret supplication,”’ ine 
stead of his Father and our Father, 
his God and our God. 

Sthly. That this Epistle, in op. 
position to the untiorm testimony 
of the se rip tures, plainly insinue 
tet that the natural talents which 


: ae 
lhe ther. 


truly 


«ft 
mankind semmede were bestowed 
onthem by Christ, without any 
mention of the Father. 

Sthly. ‘Uhat this Mpistic, with 
out any wariant from scripture, 
ascribes mayen nce to the meck 
and humble Jesus 

Of these severa! points, Brevir 
loquus has only noticed the last, 
although the purport of the 
others is as expressly included in 
the inquiries he proiesses to reply 
to, as the one he has selected for 
examination. 

It appeared to me, on first pee 
rusing this Epistle with attention, 
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shat the cursory manner in which 
the above topics are ull intros 
duced, however correctly they 
may state the individual o pin ons 
of the compilers, were ill calcu. 
Inted to excite the deliberate at- 
tention of a 
the ductrines t 

culeate. And that unless it uns 
cerwent a close examination, it 


icy appear lv Tih 


. 


was } robable the far greaicr pare 
ol ine meeting which issued it, 
might not fully understand the 
import ef the passages | hav 
quoted, as unscripiural, These 
conjectures lam now entitled to 
consider as supported by direct 
teslimony, until the statement by 
laciticus, (p. 21,) of the manner 
mn wuich this Epistle was hurried 
throuch the Yearly Meeting, 1s 
shewn to be erronucous. 

Breviloguus, continuing his ac- 
count of what f appear to him to 
buve found in the Epistie, adds, 
‘© and has discovered init a dis. 
crepancy with the tenets of the peo- 
ple whe call themselves Uniianan 
Christians, which, I apprehend 
the Society of Fri nds will not be 
anxious to disavow. 

‘This is to give me credit for a 
discovery which I had not made. 
On this occasion, | had not even 


entered upon a& comparison ot | 


‘Sthe tenets” of Quakers and 
Unitarians of modern times. ‘The 
** discrepancy” I discovered in 
the Epistle, (if so quaint an ex. 
pression must be used), was with 
the only complete and authentic 
record of pure Christian truth, 
and not with the tenets of any 
particular sect. What Brevilo- 
quus means to intimate, when he 
speaks of those ** who call them- 
selves Unitarian Christians,” I 
know not. I should hope it was 
not intended to insinuate that they 


are not entitled to the latter ap. 
pellative ; and the former is more 
definite and descriptive of their 
great distinguishiag doctrine, than 
the term by which the Quakers 
wish to be known asa family ot 
‘* Friends,” is, of any tenet ever 
professed by them as a religious 
society. The words may indeed 
bear a very diflerent interpreta» 
tion, viz. that those who call 
themselves Unitarians ** have no 
exclusive right to that appella- 
Dreviloquus, I can assure him, 
that altho: ugl 1 the zeal of prose= 
lytism may be less active amongst 
us, than some other professing 
Christians, we are perfectly dis: 
posed to recognize as Unitarians, 
all who reject, with us, the un- 
scriptural doctrine of a distinction 
Of persons in the Deity. 

to my second inquiry, whe 
ther the sentiments this Epistle 
contains in the passages I had no. 
ticed as objectionable, are those 

. the society generally? Brevilo- 
quus 1 plies, s, ** [f he will not take 
the public document of the col. 
lected body, to contain the gene- 
ral sense, | am at a loss whither 
to refer bim for it.” lad this 
ene been ** canvassed sentence 
»y sentence” in the meeting at 
large, according to former prece- 
dent, as described by Mr. Clark- 
son in his ** Portraiture of Qua- 
kerism,” { should have considered 
it as containing the best evidence 
the nature of the case would ad- 
mit, what was the general sense 
of the collected box ly : making a 
due allowance nevertheless, for 
the uncertainty which must in 
that respect ever atte nd the pre- 
sent mode of deciding all ques- 
tions that come before their meet= 
ings for discipline. Aud under 


tion.’ = It such bethe ineaning ot 
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the circumstances Pacificus has 
disclosed respecting the manner 
jn which this “* public document” 
was passed through the meeting, 
the probability is, that the real 
complexion and tenor of the pas- 
sages | have noticed, was by no 
means generally apprehended by 
the persons present, much less ma- 
turely considered and deliberately 
approved. 

“ But 3dly,” says Breviloqu- 
us, ** Iam less at a loss to refer 
him to a key to the doctrines of 
the early Quakers, because they 
lie open ia the writings of many 
of them, which I am inclined to 
think are tolerably familiar to 
many persons of thy correspond- 
ent’s cast, and I am not sure that 
they are unknown to himself.” 
My inquiry was much less exten 
sive than this reply represents, 
but more definite, and related 
only to the doctrines of the early 
Quakers, ** with regard to the 
proper object of worship, and the 
person or being who bestowed on 
mankind their natural faculties.” 
On these two points, I am 
persuaded Breviloquus could 
have been at no loss to produce 
pertinent passages enough, from 
the writings of the early Quakers, 
to shew their judgment concern- 
ing each, without filling volumes, 
perhaps not two pages of your 
Journal. At the same time, I 
very much question his being able 
to exhibit a profession of similar 
doctrines, in any former yearly 
epistle, or inthe writings of their 
approved authors. Breviloquus 
is right in conjecturing that their 
works are not wholly ‘* unknown” 
to me; and therefore the passages 
Uhave noticed, surprised me not a 
little, on account of their discor- 
dance with such of their wrie 





tings as I had seen. Under this 
impression, | sent you my re. 
marks on the last Yearly Epistle, 
requesting farther 
thereon, from any person who 
might be able and willing to give 
it. 

Sreviloquus may also be right 
in his other conjecture, * that 
many persons of thy correspond: 
ent’s cast,”? that is, if I know any 
thing of the matter, decided Uni. 
tarians, “ are tolerably familiar 
with the writings of many of the 
early Quakers.’? It is not for 
me to say, by what appellation 
the ** many persons” here alluded 
to are known ; but I have no rea. 
son to suppose that ** the writings 
of many”? of the Quakers, are 
much read by any large nnmber 
of persons outof their own coms 
munion, ‘Their general style, as 
Clarkson, I believe, has remarked 
is, particularly unfavourable to 
such a means of making theirsenti- 
ments known to persons of other 
persuasions, 

‘¢'The last question,” says 
Breviloquus, “ is, in what sense 
do they consider Christ as omnie 
potent?” On this he observes 
** | have yet to learn that omni- 
petence has, or can have more than 
one sense. ‘Take away one mil- 
lionth part of the power, and it is 
omnipotence no longer.” Very true. 
itis doubtless equallyabsurd to talk 
of giving te, or taking away trom, 
an Omnipotent Being any particle 
of power however minute. Nor 
have I much objection to the sub. 
sequent reference to ** Pope’ 
Chain of Nature.”—But the next 
effort to clucidate the subject ap- 
pears to me at utter variance with 
the former. Your readers shall 
judge. ‘If this will not satisfy 
thy correspondent,” says Brevilo- 
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quus, “I will take a favourite 
text of some of the people called 
Unitarians, with whom, cre this, 
Ll have had to do, for a definition 
of omnipotence, viz. Matt, xxviii. 
18. * All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth.’ What 
this allusion to the doings of Bre. 
viloguus with Unitarians means, 
unless it be intended to intimate 
that he is no novice in the walks 
of controversy, brief as he is on 
this occasion, in unison with the 
name he has so appropriately cho- 
sen, it is not casy to develope. 
But his idea that the above isa 
favourite text with Unttarians, 1s, 
Il conclude, rather a recent disco. 
very. Some time ago it was said, 
by * Vindex,”’ as orthodox a wri- 
ter, at all events, as Breviloquus, 
to be, “ with its context not the 
most proper for an Unitarian, ac- 
cording to modern acceptation, 
to allude to :” whereas, it 1s now 
represented as one of their favour- 
ite texts; and that by a writer 
who quotes it as “a definition o! 
omnipotence !-—So far is this text 
from suggesting any idea of om- 
nipotence, or underived power over 
all, in our great Master, that it 
describes him, afier his resurrec- 


tion, when about to take leave ef 


his disciples, as solemnly assuring 
them that all the power he pos- 
sessed was given unto him; and 
the context plainly confines the 
meaning of the terms used, to 
such power as was adequate to 
accomplish the great objects there 
spoken of. The text has been gence. 
rally so understood, I believe, even 
by professed Trinitarians. See Crue 
den’s Concordance for an orthodox 
€x position of this text on those prin- 


ciples, and for his explanation of 


the various scriptural meanings of 
the word ** power.” Speaking of 
VOL, v?. o 
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its import in this text, the author 
defines it to be not only given or 
conferred, but limited, ** so as’® 
to be commensurate with the ate 
tainment of the ends for which it 
was bestowed. To understand the 
text with Breviloquus, as a “dee 
finition of omnipotence,” is in ef. 
fect to maintain, that omnipotence 
isa communicahie attribute. And 
his reference to this text, by way 
ot explaining the sense in which 


Christ may be called omnipotent,’ 


evidently shews that he under. 
stands it of imparted and not of 
underived, unlimited power. The 
one Is an essential, imseparable 
altibute of the Most High God, 
and can never be justly ascribed 
toany other Being, however exe 
cellent or exalted: the other is 
distributed to numberless orders 
ot beings, and to every individual 
throughout the boundless empire 
ot the great Croator, in such dif. 
ferent prop riions as his infinite 
wisdom has seen fit. 
My covjccture was therefore, 
perhaps, nhotimprobable, that the 
compilers of this Epistle, in the 
use of the tern omnipotent meant 
little more than * that Christ was 
an all-suilicient Saviour, as bes 
ing perfectly qualified to accom. 
plish the great work which his 
Father gave him to do,” especi. 
ally if Breviloguus was’ one of 
the committee, by whom this Epis- 
tle was drawn up, and presented 
to the meeting: nor can I supe 
pose he would thihk of ascribing 
omnipotence, to “ the man of sin,”’, 
because his ** coming’? is said i 
scripture to be, ** after the work, 
ing of Satan, wth all power.’ 
2 Thess. 2. 9. 

Breviloquus concludes with say. 
ing, *‘as to the Epistle, while it 
turns out, (as I should bave ex. 
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pected) that Unitarians find many 
parts in it, which do not quadrate 
with their doctrine, it is pleasant 
to observe that they approve of 
the practical part.” On all oce 
casions ot rehgious controversy, 1 
is certainly ** pleasant to observe” 
a reciprocal disposition in the 
parties engaged in it, to express 
their approval of each other’s sen- 
timents, as far as a due regard to 
the paramount interests of truth 
will warrant. By bringing these 
points of agreement into notice, 
the asperities of polemical con. 
tests are smoothed down, and the 
subjects in discussion are more 
likely to be viewed in their true 
proportions, by the wholesome 
habit, hereby produced, of con. 
templating the comparative im- 
portance of those great truths and 
practical doctrines on which Chris. 
tians of different denominations 
are agreed. My commendation 
of this Epistle was, however, be. 
stowed on ‘ the general tenor of 
the moral advice it contains.” 
And this Breviloquus calls, ** the 
practical part ;” as if those parts 
of the Epistle which related to 
worship, had no concern with the 
practical part of religion. I con. 
sider them as most intimately con. 
nected, And if those passages in 
the Epistle on which I have ani- 
madverted, have any tendency, as 
I conceive they have, to inculcate 
obscure and crroneous ideas re. 
specting the proper object of prayer 
and adoration, they practically 
afiect in the most important man. 
ner, as far as their influence ex. 
tends, every individual act of re. 
ligious worship, whether it be of. 
fered up mentally or vocally, 
This is a consideration of the high. 
est concern, and as such, widely 
as many professing Christians 


have deviated from the practice 
and precepts of Christ and his 
apostles, there is no topic whatever 
so earnestly, so incessantly, so lu. 
minously, nor with such awful de. 
nunciations on a wilful departure 
from it, insisted upon throughout 
the sacred writings, as the great 
fundamental doctrine of the abso. 
lute unity of God, and that the 
God and Father ot our Lord Jesus 
Christ alone ought to be worship- 
ped. 

AN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN. 
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The following paper has been handed te 
us, with the information that it 
cirevlated in Ireland, by the Hiber- 
nian Society. [M. Repos. vol. II. p. 
51.] We are desirous of register- 


ing it,in our Repository; its libe- 
rality is a passport for it into @ 


work devoted to free inquiry. 

Might not the Hibernian Society pro- 

fitably distribute it, with a small 

change of terms, amongst themselves, 
and their soi-disant Evangelical bre- 
thren ?—Ep. 

In the present age of the world, 
there is an exercise of reason and 
intellect, greater than the history of 
man ever afforded ; at such atime 
that men should think that what 
concerns their immortal interests is 
not worth serious inquiry, is an 
insult to common sense.—Too 
lung have men submitted to the 
creed of their forefathers without 
knowing why, and denied them. 
selves the privileges of rational 
beings, free inquiry after truth, 
depending on the assertions of 
others. To men then who vene 
ture to think tor themselves, the 
following questions are proposed : 

Ist. Can that be the true reli- 
gion which cannot bear close ine 
quiry and examination by the 
Word of God 

2d. If a heathem were here, 
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and wished to become a Christian, 
and found the Protesant and Ro- 
man Catholic Clergyman each 
roundly asserting that his creed 
was right, and the other wrong, 
which would he give most credit 
to, the man who rested his cause 
on the examination of the plain 
word of God, THE BrBxr, or 
the man who would not allow 
him to read it without his com. 
ment and notes? 

3d. Can that church be on sure 
grounds, which is afraid to allow 
its members to read the works of 
her opponents, or inquire for 
truth in any other books but her 
own, under pain of her heaviest 
censures ? 

4th. Is it not a solid proof of 
truth, that Protestant churches 
are not afraid to allow their mem- 
bers to read any book, or abide 
any test; that they call earnestly 
on them to examine well on what 
foundation they stand, and take 
unremitting pains to put the scrip- 
tures into their hands ? 

5th. How can rational men in 
the nineteenth century submit to 
be forbidden under pain of severe 
censure, to read any work on re- 
ligion or morality ; can such men 
be capable of enjoying rational li- 
berty, or the great privilege of 
the freedom of the press ? 

6th. What solid reason can be 
given why the simple New Testa- 
ment is forbidden the laity and 
the poor, to whom the gospe' was 
preached? 

7th. Let a rational man com. 
pare the Protestant and Catholic 
translations of the Bible, and can 
he conscientiously say, that there 
is any difference in the Protestant 
translation, which can either cor- 
rupt or pervert the mind ? 


Sth. Why is it then that so 
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much pains are taken to prevent 
the poor reading the Testament, 
that excommunication has been 
threatened to those who keep it; 
that it is represented as a curse in 
the house ; and that no such pains 
are taken to prevent them reading 
and keeping the numberless lewd, 
immoral, and vile books and bale 
lads, bistories of robbers and mure 
derers, with which their houses 
abound, to the: great destruction 
of morals ? 

Oth. Why is it that there is 
such an outery of illiberality 
against every Protestant, who cire 
culates any book which supports 
his religion, while every Roman 
Catholic book-shop is filled with 
publications attacking it in the 
most determined manner, and 
every catechism represents it as @ 
heresy, in which there is no sale 
vation? 

Think on these things my coune 
trymen, you are not fools or chil. 
dren !—you have reason, exer 
cise it—You talk much of rights 
and privileges, learn then to va- 
lue and use the most sacred right 
and privilege of a rational being, 
liberty of conscience, tor without 
this, under any constitution, mar 
isa slave / 





Religious Principles of Mr. 
Howard, , 


Sir, Feb. 5, 1811. 

When I observed that you had 
given my letter respecting the 
writers on Materialism, (p. 10)® 
place in your last number, I de. 
signed immediately to pursue the 
subject, till I found another arti- 
cle, (p. 19) which demanded my 
prior attentien, Your correse 
pondent, who has’expressed him- 
self offended by my speculations 
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on Mr. Howarda’s theological sen- 
timents, is to respectable for me 
to sufier his animadversions to re. 
main unnoticed. 

Before I hazarded imy conjec- 
ture, unfortunate, as I now es- 
teem it, however fairly and even 
naturally introduced, I might have 
recollected a sentiment happily 
expressed by Dr. Johnson, in his 
Lite of Addison. He remarks that 
he begins to tee] himself walhig 
upon ashes under which the fre ts 
not extinguished, Such a recol. 
lection would have inclined me 
to adopt the apostolic distinc. 
tion between the lawful and 
the expedient, and to omit every 
observation which might, by mis- 
construction, have an cfiect so 
different from my intention as to 
excite any ‘* degree of indigna- 
tion” among the surviving friends 
of Mr. Howard, and especially 
in the mind of your respectable 
correspondent. I spoke of How. 
ard as of any other eminent per- 
son, whose example, with all its 
lights and shadows, had become 
the property of the world at large, 
without considcring that he bad 
contemporaries yet living, who 
looked back upon his character 
through the amiable, though 
sometimes delusive, medium of 
personal triendship. ‘Thus I ac. 
count for the conduct of your 
correspondent. Iiaving, as I 
hope to convince him, erroneous. 
ly supposed that the memory of 
his friend bad been rudely attack. 
ed by me, he prepared * to pro. 
tect bis praise,” with an cagere 
ness which | cannot bui respect, 
though it may have prevented him 
from giving the subject bis usual 
consideration. Otherwise, | think, 
his good sense and well establish. 


ed candour, both as a writer and 
a man, would not have allowed 
him to raise a charge so serious 
on atoundation so slender. 

‘This gentleman accuses me of 
having made a ‘* severe and 
groundless reflection on the reli. 
gious principles” of his friend, 
and again of haying *‘ thrown out 
a severe sarcasm upon a man of 
whose benevolence I had express. 
ed an high idea ;” besides an im- 
plied charge of having ** disco. 
vered a contempt for the Assem. 
bly’s Catechism.” The proof to 
support this accusation is, of 
course, to be sought in the short 
passage quoted from my former 
letter. 

Iam persuaded that it would 
not havé occurred to me to say 
one word on a subject so com. 
paratively unimportant as the 
**modes of faith” of Mr. Howard, 
a man whose ‘life’ was emi. 
nently ‘* in the right,?? had not his 
high preierence of the English, 
to the prejudice of the Greek, 
liturgy, been very strongly marked 
in Dr. Clarke’s narrative. The 
phrases copied from that liturgy, 
according to Dr. King, a most 
competent authority, were such 
as, | thought, no orthodow Con. 
formist or Non-conformist hada 
right to disapprove. J was sur- 
prised when your correspondent, 
so well-informed respecting the 
Protestant Dissenters, asserted, 
that by them ‘* no such expres: 
sions are adopted.” Aliguando bd. 
nus dormitat, &c. This gentleman 
has, I dare say, long ago put away 
such childish things, if he ever 
indulged them, yet he will immes 
diately admit, on recollection, 
that thousands of Protestant Dis« 
senters have sung, and are pro+ 
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wly still singing, on @ proper oc. 
casion, 

This Infant is the mighty God, 

Come to be .uckled and adored ; 
an extraordinary couplet, which, 
in copnectio. with the doxologies 
formed on the notion of a triune 
God, comprehends every [Trini- 
tarian sentiment quoted from the 
Greek Ritual. 

But the passage which contri. 
buted must to an undesigned and 
unfortunate result, the excite. 
ment of ‘indignation’? in the 
mind of your correspondent, was, 

-I apprehend, thet in which Isup- 
posed that ** Howard, amidst his 
benevolent pursuits, had never 
pushed religious inquiries beyond 
the Assembly’s Catechism, a// 
the priest and all the nurse had 
taught "—a trite sentence which | 
thought peculiarly applicable to 
the occasion. Nothing appears ca. 
pable ef easier proot from history, 
than that the Assembly’s Cateciism 
was as really the work of prrests, 
as the articles of _Dort or Lam- 
beth. And whenever a priest has 
appeared among orthodex Dis. 
senters, he bas found in that Ca. 
techism the firmest support and 


the most vexatious instrument of 


his authority. So much for the 
Priest. 'The Nurse had become so 
identified with this formula in 
1730, when Howard was an tn- 


fant, that Watts in his edition of 


the Shorter Catechism, employed 
against the practice stronger lan- 
guage of reproof than I bave re- 
marked from him against any thing 
but vice. He entitled his edition 
“a Catechism proper for youth ut 
twelve or fourtecn years of age ;” 
and in his discourse on ** In. 
struction by Catechism,” largely 
argued against an earlier use of 
it. Yet his arguments, aided 
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by genius and just reputation, 
were employed in vain. = ‘The 
Nurse still prevailed against the 
Docter Forty years ago, accord. 
ing to the then usual practice even 
among moderate Calvinists, I was 
taught the Assembly’s Catechism ; 
and, when six years old, bad de. 
cided the controversies of ages, 
concerning the origin of evil, the 
decrees of God and the nature of 
Christ. That this pracuce continu. 
ed much later I had a proof only 
ten years ago. I was present at 
a meeung of subscribers to one of 
the oldest and best managed cha. 
rity schools among the Protest- 
ant Dissenters, where it was pro- 
posed to refer it to the Commit. 
tee to chuse some plan of elemen. 
tary instruction, instead of the 
Assembly’s Catechism, better suit. 
ed to a school supported by sub. 
scribers of different religious opi. 
pions, and more adapted to the 
tender age of the children. A 
larve majority decided in favour 
of that Catechism, as the sole 
uccompaniment of the Bible, for 
children of eight years of age. I 
remember that two much.esteem- 
ed divines among the Independ- 
ents, the late Messrs. Towle and 
Barber, strongly urged the conti. 
nuance of this practice. Thus 
have been associated, in my mind, 
the Nurse, the Priest and the Ca. 
techasm, which last, | can assure 
your correspondent, I never ree 
garded with ** contempt.” It is 
composed with too much ability 
and has had two powertul am tn, 
fluence to produce a feeling of 
that sort:—an evil influence, in 
my judgment, yet like all evils 
under the divne government, 
working out, apd [trust not slow. 
ly, ms proper remedy. I now 
basten to satisfy your corresponds 
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ent that I had no design of 
treating his friend’s memory with 
any disrespect, by bringing him 
into such company. 

I hazarded a conjecture, for 
after all it was nothing more, 
that Mr. Howard had rested in 
those views of Christian truth re. 
ceived in a religious education, 
without having found leisure or 
inelination, in the eager pursuit 
of his favourite objects, to subject 
his early-imbibed creed to the exe 
amination of his maturer judg 
ment. Such characters, deficient 
neither in general knowledge nor 
in exemplary picty, your Corre- 
spondent will, I believe, allow to 
have been by no means rare 
among divines and laymen in the 
days of Howard, if they are not 
to be found at present, when, in 
religion, as Burke complained 
respecting politics, ‘every thing 
must be discussed.”” To such 
characters I have no doubt that 
many of your elder readers, like 
myself, will gratefully own them. 
selves to have been indebted for 
that invaluable benefit, an intro. 
duction to the paths of knowledge 
and for bright examples of virtue, 
the charity that edifieth, without 
which knowledge only puffeth up. 

That Mr. Howard ** imbibed 
the system which is commonly 
called moderate Calvinism, as 
taught by Watts and Doddridge,” 
and that, as a natural conse. 
quence, ** he preferred to contro- 
versial sermons, such as were de. 
votional and practical, ‘i: quent. 
ing the ministry of Dr, Sicnnett,” 
and Mr. Townsend, men who bore 
their orthodoxy meekly,—this re. 
presentation by no means invali-. 
ree my conjecture, that he 

ad not pushed religious in. 
quires beyond the Assembly’s 
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Catechism,” where Calvinists, 
high and moderate, equally pro. 
fess to find their system. 

Nor can I receive ‘Sas a deci. 
sive proof of Mr. Howard's libe. 
rality,” if it respect his creed, 
that Dr. Price was among his 
most intimate friends. Ulappily, 
common objects of public utility 
and endearing private connections 
incline jarring religionists to walk 
together usgue ad aras, where 
one turns aside to worship after 
the way that they call heresy, 
and the other, perhaps, to thank 
God that he is not as other men 
are. As to Mr. Howard’s design 
of committing his son’s education 
to the late ‘ir. Walker, I could 
name a respectable merchant, as 
much attached as any man to the 
ubjects of those Christians who 
have assumed the epithet of evan. 
gelical, whose sons are educate 
ed by an avowed Unitarian. 

‘though Ihave thus endeavour. 
ed to justify the plausibility, or, 
at least, to shew the inoffensive 
design of my conjecture, your 
correspondent’s word is quite 
enough to satisfy me that it was 
nothing more, It gives me sincere 
pleasure now to regard Mr. Howe 
ard as one who, rejecting human 
authority, practised and promoted 
free inquiry in religion. I also 
thank your correspondent for the 
interesting particulars concerning 
his friend, which I feel some gra- 
tification in thinking, might never. 
have appeared in your Repository 
but for my supposed offence. 

N. LT. 





On the late discovery with regard 
to the Human Pulse. 


Srr, Bath, 26 Jan. 1811. 
Permit me tc acknowledge my 


































obligations to your two very in- 
genious sqpenepents nts, 1, W. [vol. 

p. 435,] and Mr. Nia zhtingale, 
[vol. v. p. 590,] for the informa- 
tion and amusement afforded me, 
by their inte resting Communica- 
tions, on the subject of the hu- 
snan pulse. 

It is however somewhat asto- 
nishing, that neither of those gen- 
tlemen seems to be fully aware of 
the wonderful advantages deriva- 
ble from their discovery ; a dis- 
covery that tar transcends in sim- 
plicity, facility, and applicability 
to the must important uses, all 
the efforts of genius, in the whele 
circle of science, for centuries past. 

If we may venture to confide in 
the arterial pulsation, as a mea- 
surer of time with perfect accu- 
racy, according to the statement 
of I. W. in your number for Sep. 
tember, and the corroborating tes- 
timony of Mr. Nightingale in 
your last number, our clocks 
and watches may be discarded as 
useless and troublesome, reserving 
only the equipage and seals as 
the appendages of fashion, taste, 
or folly. It will be ridiculous, at 
a period, when the very exist- 
ence of money is become pro- 
blematical, to subject ourselves 
to an unnecessary expense, for 
purchasing and repairing the 
bungling productions of art, when 
Nature has furnished every hu- 
man being with an infallible mo- 
nitor, that will always tell us how 
time flies. 

Our dials, unsusceptible of 
grace, yet by a misnomer termed 
ornaments, may be also dismiss- 
ed; and equation tables, with 
all the various species of time, 
solar, sidereal, apparent, true or 
mean, be dispensed with. Bets 
dependent on time, assignations 
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for business or pleasure, and even 
astronomical observations may 
now be ascertained by the opera- 
tion of an unerring principle, and 
a principle inherent in every 
man. 

But the happy combination of 
the tumbler-zlass, the button, the 
thread and the pulse, is applica. 
ble to a purpose still more inter- 
esting and sublime: all attempts 
hitherto made to determine the lon- 
gitude have either totally failed, 
or proved only approximatiens to 
the desirable acquisition: but 
now, our brave tars, who gene. 
rally enjoy sound health, may be 
easily supplied with the simple 
apparatus, and by the application 
of a vigorous pulse, will be capae 
ble of ascertaining their situation 
east or west, with the greatest 
precision. A__ perfectly.going 
time-keeper has been hitherto the 
grand desideratum, but the fortu. 
nate invention or discovery of I, 
W. fills up the chasm of nautical 
science, and I do myself the hoe 
nour of denominating it, THE ARe 
TERIAL CHRONOMETER. The 
discovery will not only entitle one 
or both the above-named gentle- 
men to the standing premium of. 
fered by Parliament, for finding 
out the longitude, but transmit 
their names through all the future 
periods of time, and, for aught I 
know, through eternity too, with 
peculiar and unrivalled celebrity. 
They have indeed beth of them an 
irrefragrable claim to exclusive 
patents, the one for discovering 
the horary division of time, the 
other for the quintuple division of 
the minutes, 

Whilst absorbed in the contem. 
plation of a contrivance 80 exqui- 
site in its composition and so ex? 
tensive in its use, humanity sug. 
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gested an inquiry of rather a dis- 
couraging nature; ** what will 
become of the nuimerous artizans 
now employed in the 
branches of clock and watch- 
work ?” I was, 
pacified by recollecting the con. 
solatory advice, given by our late 
heaven-born minister on a similar 
occasion, “let them go into the 
ariny or navy, t there they will find 
both subsistence and employ. 
ment.” 

Notwithstanding the high de- 
gree of merit, which I willingly 
ascribe to these gentlemen, I can- 
not suppress some doubts on the 
circumstance of originality: I. 
W. with great candour seems ine 
clined to admit, that the ancients 


Various 


nowever, soon 


were acquainted with the mode of 


measuring time, which he de. 
scribes, and with an amiable mo- 


desty, only claims the honour of 


reviving the knowledge, which 
had long lain dormant. I also 


remember that, many years since, 
some young temales of my ac- 
quaintance employed an apparatus 
somewhat similar to that describ. 
ed by I. W. but for ditierent 
purposes. These tortune-hunting 
gypsies, cager to explore the buok 
of fate, suspended aring, (a wed. 
ding ring you may be assure d) by 
a thread, i in an empty wine-glass ; 
there, held by the finger and 
thumb, it answered, by the num. 
ber of percussions, the curious 
questions which start spontane. 
ously in the minds of the young 
and inquisitive, as, in how many 
years they should be married ? 
how many children they should 
have? &c. &c. In answer to the 
second inquiry, I recollect that 
in one experiment, the ring struck 
five times : the fair operator how. 
ever lived to have nine children, 
bui, and I mention it for the 


honour of the ring, only five sur. 
vived her! This fact does not, 
to be sure, exactly coincide with 
the perfecé accuracy atribuied 
to the button by your correspond= 
ents, but it is probable that the 
pulsations of these giggling girls 
might be as giddy as themselves, 
and therefore not comparable to 
the steady virile pulse ot I. W. or 
Mr. Nightingale. 

It would add much to the gra. 
tification already atforded, if those 
acute experimentalists will favour 
us with clear solutions of some 
queries suggested by the subject, 
as—whether age or seX in any 
cases render the result dubious,— 
whether the female pulse, for in. 
stance, be exactly synchronous 
with that of the male, it being 
vulgarly apprehended that some 
organs in the far sex move with 
greater volnbility than the cor. 
respondent ones in our more rigid 
s) stems ;—whether dancing, run- 
ning up and down stairs, or sitting 
stock-sull, be most favourable to 
the success of the experiment; 
—whether travelling east or west 
will affect the rate of arterial 
movement, or whether we must 
deduct from or add to the number 
of pulsations, agreeably to the 
vulgar standard, the meridian sun, 
whenever’ we change our situa- 
tions ;—and whether itbe possible 
that nind can have any influence 
upon this matter? 

Ardently desirous that every 
atom of scepticism may be res 
moved, and that the subject may 
be placed beyond all possibili 
ty of doubt, I wait with impa- 
tience for the result of farthet 
observation; till then I must I 
lear remain as I am, 

Sir, 
Your’s, &c. 
AN INCORRIGIBLE UNBELIBVS® 





































Proposed Work of Mr. Rees’s. 

Thavies Inn, Feb, 8th, 1811. 

SIR, 

An article in your last num. 
ber, (p. 31) in some measure 
obliges me to trouble you with « 
few lines. Your correspondent 
having there stated, that ** he 
has bent his attention to the his. 
tory of the Soctnians on the con. 
tinent,’’ I am induced to ask, 
whether he has it in contemple- 
tion to publish an account of fo. 
reign Unitarians? It is known to 
many of my friends that IL have 
been for some time collecting ma. 
teriais for such a work; and, as 
Ido not think there would bea 
demand for two publications on 
the subject, | am anxious to 
ascertain the views of your cor. 
respondent, that I may determine 
whetber I ought to continue my 
researches or abandon my design. 
I think it needless to enter at pre- 
sent into any explanation of my 
plan, which I shall avail myself 
of an early opportunity to an- 
nounce, if the answer of your cor- 
respondent should be such as to 
induce me to proceed, 

I am at present engaged on a 
translation of the Racovian Cate. 
chism, to which I mean to prefix 
a short history of the churches for 
the use of which it was composed. 
I intended this originally to be in- 
troductory to my other work, but 
as it is in every respect of a dis. 
tinct nature, I shall at all events 
hasten to its completion. 


THOMAS REES. 


TOL. Vi. 


Bishop Pearce’s Jubilee Sermon. 






































Bishop Pearce'’s Jubilee Sermon, 
Sir, Feb. 8, 1811. 

I was not aware till the othe: 
day that we had any jubilee ser. 
mons in our language before the 
memorable year 1809; and cer. 
tainly the compositions then ob- 
truded upon the public were not 


of a nature to make us desirous of 


having our English literature en. 
larged by the discovery of un- 
known similar publications, 1 
find, however, in the list of Bishop 
Pearce’s works, mn his life, pre- 
fixed to his Commentary, 4 Jubi. 
lee Sermon, preached wn West 
minster Abbey, on Tuesday, June 
3, 1760. Now, I cannot learn 
that this was a holiday in Eng. 
land, or, in any sense, a political 
day, and therefore conclude that 
the sermon was on the subject of 
the Jewish Jubilee, and was thence 
intituled 4 Jubilee Sermon. It 
any of your correspondents should 
chance to have the sermon, and 
will give you some account of it, 
he may render many of your 
readers a service; for Bishop 
Pearce could not have written 
any thing which an_ intelligent 
man would not wish to read. 
The history of the Mosaic Jubi. 
lee is very obscure, and any light 
thrown upon it, would be gratify- 
ing to one whe can think upon the 
subject without shame, not hav. 
ing mixed in the follies and hy- 
pocrisies of the late extraor- 


dinary JUBILEE. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 


AND 


INQUIRIES AND PDISQUISITIONS ON ECCLESTAS~ 
riCAL HISTORY. 


——— eo ~~ 


Dhe Conversion of TH len, (hucen 
of the Adiabencs, and her 
Son Iretes to the Christian re- 
figion. 

Feb. 8, 1811. 
Joseruvs js the historian of 
this interesting event. I here 
translate a part of his narrative, 

A.J. Lib. : * About this time, 

Helen, Queen of the Adiabenes, 

and her son Izates conformed to 

the institutions of the Jews, for 
the tollowi ly Feason. Monabazus, 
king of the Adiabenes, having 
fallen in love with his sister Helen, 
married her. When she was with 
child, a voice declared to him in 
his sleep thata babe had begun to 
] 


CXIST, whit i} by t| + proviach. e€ Of 


God would reach a happy end. 
Be Inge alarme d by the VOICE, Mo. 


. ge 
wabazus imimediatels 


AWOKE 5 he 

on oes ! oma + 

fold the atlair to He en, and tne 
1 


On when orn he called Izates. 
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loved Izates 
; an only.begot. 
‘This preference, which 
ather Gi not disguise, TChe 

" fh. a e! . . 
dered the son an object of envy 
and hatred to his other brethren.” 
The historian then states that 


ten child. 
the f 


the father, to secure his favourite 
these passions, sent him to Aden. 
ierig, king ot Charax Spasina, 
who treated him with great kind. 
Ness, gave h his own daughter 
mmMariage, with atermtory which 


“Ff 


yielded him large revenues. Mo. 


bazus being now old, and de. 


Co! sequence Oi; 


sirous once more of seeing his 
son, sends for him, and having 
embraced him with great tender. 
ness, confers + pon him a country 
in which Amomum is owoduced, 
and died. ‘The mother informed 
the nobles that it was the wish of 
her late husband to raise Izates to 
the throne, in preference to his 
brothers. ‘To this they consented, 
and, in order to secure the kings 
dom to Izates, proposed to put his 
brothers to death. The queen 
rejects ue precauuion, as unjust 
and cruel ; and she placed the diae 
dem on the head of the eldest 
son till the younger should arrive, 

During the time in which Iza. 
tes continued at the fortress Spae 
stna, & certain Jewish merchant, 
named dAnanias, being introduced 
to the ladies of the court, taught 
him to worship God conformably 
to the customs of the Jews. Ante 
nias becoming through them ace 
quainted with Izates, persuaded 
him also to embrace the same 
vorship. It happened about the 
sume time that Helen was instruct. 
ed by other Jews to conform to 
the Jewish institutions, which Iza. 
tes, on hearing of the conversion 
oi his mother, openly embraces 3 
but thinking that he could not be 
a confirmed Jew unless he was 
circumcised, he determined to 
submit to that rite ; but his moe 
ther, informed of his design, ene 
deavoured to prevent it, repre- 
senting to him that the measure 
would be «langerous ; as his sub- 
jects, On seeing him prefer q fn 
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reign to their OW? religion, would 
hate him; nor would they suffer a 
Jew to rule over them. § Izat 
referred the quesuon to Ananias 
who appr ved of the mot 
advice, and threatened withal to 


leave him, uniess he obeyed ; ad 
adic, that a the Pr NCe U Life 
de termed fo embi We in Ji Wess 
laws ae m ght worsh wD God wilhe 
ou cu CUIRCI TAT > GRG hat UCR 
a Le fer / ‘10h WAS eiore adc. 


ceplable than if he were circum. 
cused 

Izates, being satisfied with these 
arguments, laid aside his first de- 
sign. Buta certain Jew of Gali. 
lee, named Eleazar, a man reput- 
ed learned in the law, gain d ade 


mission to the king ; and finding 


him reading the law of Moses, 
thus accosted him ** Art thou not 
aware, O king, how greatly thou 
profanest the law, and thus dis. 
honourest God; for it behoves 
thee not to read the law, unless 
thou hast first done the things 
commanded by the law. How 
Jong wilt thou continue uncircum- 
cised ? and if thou hast not yet 
read the commandment respecting 
circumcision, read it now, that 
thou mightest know the impiety 
of not complying with it.’ Such 
remonstrance, which must have 


sounded terribly in the ears of 


that mild and pious prince, had 
the desired effect. He submitted 
to the operation, without the con- 
sentof Ananias and the mother. 

I proceed in the next place to 
shew, that these amiable person- 
ages in becoming Jews were in 
reality converts to Christianity. 
The following arguments will de. 
termine the point: 

1. A few years before the con. 
version in question took place, the 
disciples of Jesus received instruc. 
tion to go and preach to the Gen- 
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tiles, a doctrine which was not 
only called Judaism, but was Ju. 
daism ia the strictest s@lisC, puri- 
ficd indeed trom Its prosser parts, 
and brought into clear light trom 
under tee ly pe s and flours Ss, Ul. 
der whieh it had biiherto been veil. 
ed by Moses and the prophets. 
And we are warranted in con- 
cluding, that the Jews who con. 
verted Tlelen and Izates were of 
tue number of those who had en. 
gaged in this arduous Commission ; 
Ananuas being, perhaps, the very 
person who is thus namedin Acts 
ix. 1Y. 

2. ‘he objeet of this preacher 
was to induce the Pagans to be- 
come Jews in the spiritual sense. 
Anunias inculcated on Izates, that 
he could worship God as accepta- 
bly without as with circumcision ; 
a doctrine which never entered the 
mind of a Jew, till it was taught 
by Christ and his followers ; and 
this consideration proves with ab- 
solute certainty, that Ananias was 
of this number. 

3. From the book of the Acts 
we learn, that wherever the apos- 
thes preached , spiritual Judaism, 
they were followed by their open 
enemies, or their false brethren, 
who endeavoured to frustrate the: 
efforts by insisting on the circum 
cision of the body instead of the 
circumcision of the heart. 

This was the case on the present 
occasion, Eleazar, a Galilean, 
obtained admission to Izates, and, 
virtually reprobating, the doctrine 
of Ananias, defeated his end in 
regard to circumcision ; and what 
is most remarkable, Josephus 
holds up Eleazar as a pretender 
to superior knowledge of the law, 
and that in the very peculiar lan- 
guage which the apostle Paul 
uses in designating those men of 
eppearance, those false brethren, 
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Lo craftily entered the Christian 
church to spy its liberty and 
vain to bring it Into slavery. 
[lavu comwy 1S the epithet of Jo 
hus, which is the véry word 
used by the apostle in regard to 
the same men, Gal. vi. 3. 

The conversion of Helen and 
her son was fn event which had 
no connection with the Jewish 
Antiquities, and the historian evi- 
dently has travelled out of the 
records in relating it. on he 
had an important end in view. 
Ife describes these 7 ei 
verts as exhibiting the most ens 
gaging virtues, and sharing in the 
most trying situations the peculiar 
protection of God: and the object 
of Josephus evrdently was to re- 
commend the Christian age fo 
the world by delineating its hap- 
py effects on the character of Iza- 
tes and his mother, and also the 
providence of the Almighty over 
those who embraced and pr actised 
it, though persecuted jor @ sea. 


SOA. 


One incident in the conduct of 


Helen ought not to be omitted, 


and is thus recorded by Josephus ¢ 
€* Helen, the king’s mother, see. 
ing the affairs of the kingdom In 
peace and p! sperity, and herson 
blessed and admired by all his 
subjects, and even by forcign na. 


NS, CHICTIal ns (| it Wisil tO visit 


) + . 
Ferusalem, there to hail the tem. 
-? a ’ 
pie O8 Ue ( et ed ¢ C] 
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MON Ol cL eo to ches t! is pure 
} j : ' 
ose, W he readily granted ¢ 
ind, ha Inzae ampic provi- 


sions for her fourney and furnish. 
ed her with vast sums of money, 
hr accompanied her far in the 
way to that city. Mer visit was 
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very beneficial to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, for m consequence 
of a famine afilicting the city at 
that time, she dispatched some 
of her attendants to Alexandria 
with money to purchase large 
stores of corn ; others to Cyprus, 
to bring thence a cargo of igs. 
These provisions her servants cole 
lected with the greatest expedi. 
tion, and she distributed them to 
those who were in want; and by 
this beneficence shewn to all our 
nation, she left behind her the 
most lasting monument. Her son 
Izates, also has ‘ing heard of the 
fainine, sent large supplies of 
money to the great men of Jerue 
salem.” 

Learned men have observed, 
that the famine here noticed is 
the same with that mentioned in 
the Acts. The inhabitants of Ju- 
dea who sufiered most by the fae 
mine were the followers of Jesus; 
and this for two reasons, because 
these in general were of the 
poorer ¢elasses, and because the 
more opulent among them made 
themselves poor by a voluntary 
distribution of their property. 
This was one of the great evils to 
which the first believers were exe 
posed by their peculiar situation ; 
and while the wisdom of God 

rdained this evil, the goodness of 
God provided means to alleviate 
it. For the disciples, whose lot 
it was chiefly to sufler, were ape 
prised of it long betore it arrived. 
Prophets in consequence were 
sent to the distant opulent towns 
to collect provisions before the fa- 
mine took place. This was an 
event which finely illustrated the 
iavour of Ged in behalf of the 
converts, and could not fail to 
produce the most happy influence 
on the minds of thousands. The 
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same divine Providence brought 
also the amiable Queen of the 
Adiabenes at this time to Jerusa. 
lem; and though it is natural to 
suppose she felt most for her in. 
digent brethren in Jesus, she ex- 
tended her charitable regard to 
the whole nation: and thus, as 
Josephus finely intimates, — she 
reared in the hearts of bis coun. 
trymen, @ monument more ho- 
nourable and lasting than that 
wich adorned her grave. 

There are men who feel dispos. 
ed to reject every thing as erro- 
neous it new, and if unknown to, 
or gpposed by, some favourrte 
authorities. For the sake of such, 
I observe, that the contents of 
this paper are facts known to the 
ancients, though strangely over- 
looked by moderncritics. I tran. 
scribe, as a proof, the following 
words of Orostus, Lib. vil. c. 
6. Christianorum necessitatibus 
apud Hierosolymam, convecto ab 
fizypto trumento, Helena Adia- 
benorum regina, CONVERSA AD 
ripem Cnristi, largissime mi- 
nistravit. 

i feel, Mr. Editor, obliged to 
your correspondent Pézlo, and 
hope to profit by the mild spirit 
which he so justly recommends. 
At the same time, I am unwilling 
to acknowledge that I wished to 
degrade the talents of my adver- 
sary. As to the editor of the I. 
V. I admire, in common with 
numerous friends, his luminous 
talents, his polished’ manners and 
his extensive usefulness : nor 
should I ever have pointed out 
any imperfection in that work, if 
[ did not wish it less imperfect— 
if | were not anxious to see it less 
objectionable to the enemies, and 
more solid and useful to the 
triends of genuine Christianity. 


Dr. Adam Clarke 


on Genesis, XX ch. 100 


Censure ought not indeed to be 
made in general positions, but 
should be restricted to those in. 
stances which justify it. This 
rule, which ought to be sacred to 
every candid inquirer, I violated 
in holding up the controverted 
note as a specimen of the other 
noterin the I. V. And 1 feel less 
regret in acknowledging my error 
than in having been led by mo. 
inentary irritation to commit it, 
Philo appears to be one of those 
minds which I should be glad to 
engage in my favour; and I feel 
confident that in the inquiry be. 
fore me, I shall finally command 
his decided assent to the facts de- 
veloped. ‘The reasonings of your 
correspondent J. T. respecting the 
introduction of Christianity into 
Rome, I will dissipate at a pro. 
per opportunity; and, in the. 
mean ume, I invite him or any 
other of your learned readers, to 
make all the objections which 
they can to the facts Iam advance. 
ing. In justice to myself, [ must 
observe, that the evidence for 
them is too various, complicated 
and extensive, to be well repre- 
sented in short detached papers. 
They form a volume, to be pla. 
ced in due time before the public, 
und my only object in thus de- 
tailing some particulars, througli 
the medium of the Repository, 
is to see from the objections of 
your readers, on what side the 
weakness of my arguments lies ; 
that 1 might either retract or en- 
force them before I had eventu- 
ally committed myself with the 


public. THEOLOGUS. 

Dr. Adam Clarke on Genesis xx.” 
Sir, Union-st. Feb. 9, 1811, 
The following reflections on 

the conduct of Abraham, Gene. 
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sis, ch. xx. by Dr. Adam Clarke, 
have been thought to form an ad- 
mirable reply to the illibe ral and 
unchristian address of J. B. ** to 
the Methodist Preachers in the 
Brighton Circuit.” (vol. v. p. 592.) 
if you think them worthy of a 


place in your Repository, their 
insertion will oblige | 
W. TITFORD. 


‘¢ The cause why the Patriarch 
did not acknowledge Sarah as his 
wife, was a fear lest he should 
lose his life on her account, * for,’ 
he said, ‘ surely the fear, 1. e. the 
true worship of the true God is 
not in this place.’ Such is the 
natural bigotry and narrowness of 
the human heart, that we can 
scarcely allow that any besides 
, the true religion. 
Vo indulge a disposition of this 
kind is highly biameable. ‘The 
true religion is not confined to one 
read 


ourselves poss¢ 


spot nor one people; 1 iS Sp 
in various forms ove! 
earth. le 


has left a 


' 


tue 
who fills imunensity 
cord of himsclf in 
every nation and among cvery 
pe ople arte r heaven. Beware of 
tov bigotry produces 
uncharit abl ness, and uncharita. 
bleness harsh judging, and in 
such a spirit, a man may think 
he does God service, when he 
dashes out the brains, or makes a 
burnt-offering of the person, whom 
his narrow mind and hard heart 
have dishonored with the name of 
heretic. Such a spirit is not 
contined to any One community, 
though it has predomiaated in 
ni than in others. But 


whole 


this Sp int 


some ic 


these things are highly displeasing 
as the 


in the 
Father of the 


sight of God, He, 
spirits of all flesh, 


loves every branch ofhis vastly ex. 
tended family ; and as far as we love 
ene another, no matier of what 





of Scripture. 


sect or party, so far we resemble 
Him. Had Abraham possessed 
more charity for man, and Con. 
fidence in God, at this me, he 
had not fallen into that snare 
from, which he barely escaped. 
A hasty judgment is generally 
both erroneous and harsh, and 
those who are most apt to form it, 
are generally the most difficult to 
be convinced of the truth.” 


Illustrations of Scripture, 
(From an interleaved Bible. ) 





Levit. rv. 23, and elsewhere, 
—A kid of the goats, (says Ten. 
nant, in his ** Indian Recrea. 
tions,”) is a very common dish, 
and it is the only one which the 
Hindoos produce in tolerable con. 
dition, 

Prov. o— The 


OUS€= 


XXXII. 15. 18 
picture here given of a good b 
wile js remarkably, but unde. 
signedly, illustrated by Mungo 
Park, in his account of the Afri- 
can woman, who shewed him hos. 
pitality at Seoo, the song of whose 
**maidens,”’ ** by nigh! ,”* was 80 
happily turned into English verse, 
by the late Duchess of Devonshire. 

ISAIAH XXI. 7.—**We saw” 
(in the desert near Koslof, in the 


Crimea) “a great many buflaloes | 


and camels ; several of the latter 
we met drawing in the two-wheel 
ed carts, described before, a ser 
vice for which I shouid have 
thought them not so well adapted 
as for bearing burdens ; and 4l- 
though a chariot of camels is mel 
tioned by Isaiah, I do not remem. 
ber having heard of such a prac 
tice elsewhere.” 

Heber’s MS. Journal, publish. 
ed with Dr. Clarke's Travels if 
Russia. 4to. I. 576. 

Dr. Clarke met with the same 
curiosity. Idem. 580. 
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OR, SELECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE OF 


GENERAL 


READING, 


ta eel 


No, 90. 

An Englishman the first Protest. 
ant victim of the Inquisition 
an Spain. 

‘*'The first that suffered mar- 
cyrdom in Spaz tor being a Pro» 
estant, that we read of, was Mr. 
Nicholas Burton, an English face 
tor, who was burnt at Seville in 
the reignof Queen Mary, of Eng. 
lund. Mr. Burton’s goods and 
notes having been all seized when 
© was apprehended, the mers 
chants ef London, to whom those 
yoods and notes belonged, sent 
one Mr. Frampton to recover 
them, and dispose of them. But 
the Inquisitors, after having baf- 
flied Mr. Frampton for some 
months with frivolous pretences, 
did put a full stop to his negocias 
ition, by imprisomng him on 
suspicion of heresy.”——-Geddes’ 
Tracts. i. 456. 

In the same volume (p. 406) is 
a passage worthy of being quoted, 
especially as the author witnessed 
the scene which he descrbes. 
Having mentioned the treatment 
of ** prisoners that are to be burnt 
alive,” how “ if they offer to speak 
any thing in defence of the doc. 
trines they are going to suffer 
death for professing, they are Im- 
inediately gagged ;’’ he adds, 

** This I saw done to a prisoner, 
presently after he came out of the 
gates of the Inguisition, upon his 
having looked up to the sun, which 
he had not seen before in several 
years, and cryed out in a rapture, 
dow is it possible for people that 
behold that glorious body toworship 
any being but him that created it!” 


I 
} 
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No. 91. 
Unitarian Fund. 

[t is the fashion to praise Ed- 
mund Burke. Even those that 
cannot forget his apostacy or his 
pension, are forward to celebrate 
his divine eloquence. Let him 
then tor once be heard in favow 
of the Unitarian Fund; an in. 
stitution which, last of all, mighi 
be expected to receive counte- 
nance trom his writings. Speak- 
ing of the men of light and lead- 
ing in England, he says, 

*¢ They have been taught that 
the circumstance of the gospel’s 
being preached to the poor, was 
one of the great tests of its true 
mission. They think, therefore, 
that those do not believe it, whe 
do not take care it should be 
preached to the poor.’’—Reflect. 
}5}. 





No. 92. 
Martyrdom and Truth not logt. 
gically connected. 

Savonarola, a most pious and 
learned monk of the 15th century, 
preached with great force and 
eloquence in ftaly, against the 
corruptions of the court of Rome, 
and the flagitious life and prac 
tices of Pope Alexander the 6th, 
who not being able to silence him, 
condemned him to be hanged : of 
whom Dr. Jer. Taylor tells the 
following story : 

‘* Two Franciscan friars offered 
themselves to the fire, to prove 
Savonarola to be an_ heretic. 
But a certain jacobin offered him- 
self to the fire, to prove that Sa- 
vonarola had true revelations, ane 
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Gls QNINDS, No. 93, 4. 
In the mean reasonable to try our religion after 
this manner; but withal,-that if 
the crucifix did burn, then the 


i1@ 
was no heretic. 
time, Savonarola preached, but 


made no such confident offer, nor 
durst he venture at that new kind Jesuit should be obliged to turn 


of fire ordeal; and put the case, Moor. He alleged examples also 
that all four had passed through of miracles said to be wrought 
the fire, and died in the flames, for less purposes than the conver. 
what would that have proved; sion of so mighty a king; and 
had he been a heretic, or no hes spoke scornfully of Jesus Christ.” 
retic, the more or the less, for the —See Collection of Travels, pubs 
confidence of these zealous idiots? lished by Churchill, p. 805 ; quot. 
if we mark it, a great many ar. cd by Dr. Middleton in Pref. 
euments, on which many sects Disc. to the Letter from Rome, 
rely, are no better probation than MWorks v. 70. 
this.’’—Lab. of Proph. Ep. Ded. As the Moorish King had sense 
There is another story likewise, enough to know the difference bee 
somewhat similar, told by Sir tween a miracle and a martyrdom ; 
Thos. Roe, in a letter to the that the last could prove nothing 
Archbishop of Canterbury, from but the Jesuit’s sincerity, in what 
the Court of the Great Mogul: he professed to believe, whereas 
* The house and church of the the first would yield the strongest 
Jesuits in India happening to be confirmation to the truth also of 
burnt, the crucifix was found what he taught: so the Jesuit 
uatouched, which was given out had sense enough to decline the 
asamiracle. ‘The king ca‘ted for proposed trial, which might have 
the Jesuit, and questioned him been fatal to the credit of the crue 


about it ; but he answered ambi- cifix. a 
guously, The king then asked, No. 93. ‘ 


whether he did not desire to con- Bookselier’s Judgment. 
vert him; and being auswered in When Dr. Prideaux brought 
the affirmative, replied, youspeak the copy of his Connection of the 
of your great miracles and of Old and New Testament to the 
many done in the name of your bookseller, he told him it was 4 
prophet; if you will cast the dry subject, and the printing 
crucifix into a fire before me, and could not salely be ventured, une 
it does not burn, I will become a less he could enliven it with a lite 
Christian. The Jesuit refused t/e humour. 

the trial as unjust; answering, ~ —-——— 

that God was not tied to the call No. 94. 

of man; that it was a sin to tempt Mere Morality. 

him ; and that he wrought mira- The simple doctrine which 
cles, according to his own will: teaches to ‘cease to doevil, and t0 
yet he offered to cast bimself into learn todo well,” has been unpopt" 
the fire, as a proof of his own lar with the multitude in all coum 
faith, which the king would not tries: to them the belief of myste 
allow. Upon this arose a great ry, and the practice of superstition 
dispute, begun by the Prince, a iseasy, but the reformation of life 


stiff mahometan and hater of is like the [poetical] ascent from 


Christians, who urged that it was hell—Hic labor, hoc opus. 
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POETRY. 


Ee 


VERSES OCCASIONED BY A VISIT TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


TuHRIce hail my native isle ! 
. Where Flora’s earliest smile 
Appears, and Ceres spreads her golden store : 
What other object could impart 
The joy that swells my raptur’d heart 
While I re-visit now thy much-lov’d shore :— 


While to my favoured eyes 
iP Those well-known scenes arise 
Laat Where all my infant hours were sweetly spent ; 
es Where Health, bright blooming goddess, brought 
: To grace the sports herself had taught, 
In her right hand, her loveliest child, Content! 


Let my fond heart review 
The joys my childhood knew, 


€3 And leave awhile the tumult of the town ; 
Ae While, Fancy! thy creative pow’r 
> ie Shall still renew the blissful hour, 


And still make each remember’d scene thy own. 
But not rich Autumn’s vest, 





Cae Or Spring by Flora dress’d, 
pa Chiefly, O Vectis! to thy shore invite ; 
= But that each soit endearing tic 
bee That love or friendship can supply, 
th To cheer the soul and tune the lay unite. 
oe Let me by Fate be thrown 
t os Beneath the burning zone, 
e eee Or, where stern Winter claims eternal sway 5 
e Bee Only let those I love be there, 
a And the wild waste shal] seem more fair ‘ 
, ee Than these bright fields in all the pride of May. 
: POSTHUMUS. 
. & 


IMPROMPTU ; 


©n reading in the Newspapers that the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Lord 
Eldon, when on his circuit, had looked into Dorchester Castle, ‘* bent on speed” 
: to wait upoa the King ac Weymouth, 1800. 





bh A Chief on his circuit, if true be the tale, 

10 | Just enters, then hastens from, Dorchester jail ; 

uv ie Nor explores the dark cells, nor e’en visits the sage, 

ne oe Such as Dorset may vainly expect for an age. 

er Yet censure not rashly, nor think, as in court 

of Once it happen’d to Pitt, his remembrance was short. 

ife No, ’midst toils and new titles, he never forgot 

1 That the sage still was Wakefield, and he had been Scott. 


” WOL. VI. @ IGNOTUS. 
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OXYORD PRISE POEM.—The Statue of the dying Gladiator. 


Wi 1 then no pitying sword its succour lend 
The cladiator’s mortal throes to end, ’ . 
To free th’ unconquer’d mind, whose gen rous pow F 
Triumphs o’er Nature in her saddest hour ? — 
Bow’d low, and full of death, his head declines ; 
Yet o’er his brow indignant valour shines, 

Still glares his closing eye with angry light, ale 
Now glares, now darkens with approaching night.— 
Think not with terror heaves that sinewy breast— 

’Tis vengeance visible, and pain supprest: 

Calm in despair, in agony sedate, e 

His proud soul wrestles with o’ermast’ring late ; 

That pang the conflict ends—he falls not yet— 

Seems ev’ry nerve for one last effort set, 

At once, by death, death’s ling’ring pow’r to brave— 
He will not sink, but plunge into the grave— 
Exhaust his mighty heart in one last sigh, 

And rally life’s whole energy—to die !— 

Unfear’d is now that cord, which oft ensnar’d 

The baffled rival, whom his falchion spar’d ; 

Those clations mute, which on the murd’rous stage, 
Rous’d hiin to deeds of more than martial rage: 

Once pois’d by peerless might, once dear to fame, 
The shield, which could not guard, supports his frame : 
His fix’d eye dwells upon the faithless blade, 

As if in silent agony he pray’d— 

** Oh! might I yet, by one avenging blow, 

** Not shun my fate, but share it with my foe !? 

Vain hope !—the streams of life-blood fast descend ; 
That giant-arm’s upbearing Strength must bend ; 

Yet shall he scorn, procumbent, to betray 

One dastard sign of anguish or dismay ; 

With one weak plaint to shame his parting breath, 

In pangs sublime, magnificent in death !— 

But his weve deeds unchronicled: Ais tomb 

No patriot wreaths adorn ; to cheer his doom, 

No soothing thoughts arise of duties done, 

Of trophied conquest for his country won ; 

And he, whose sculptur’d form gave deathless fame 
‘To Ctesilas—he dies without a name !—~ 

Haply to grace some Cxsar’s pageant pride, 

The hero.slave or hireling-champion died, 

When Rome, degen’ rate Rome, for barb’rous shows 
Barter’d her virtue, glory, and repose, 

Sold all that freemen prize as great and good, 

For pomps of death, and theatres of blood! 


“a ROBERT CHINNERY. 
10, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 


OR, 


The Christian’s Survey 


of the Political World 





The actions of individuals and 
councils are in their own power, 
the results of those actions are 
not. They depend on circum. 
stances, on which the actors may 
have no control. This is wisely 
ordained, that the upright and con- 
scientious man may have one satis- 
faction left, whether his designs 
turn out well or ill; that he acted 
to the best of his ability and 
knowledge and with perfect inte- 
grity; whilst the intriguer, in. 
trapped in his own plots, sces 
that, by deviating from the path 
of rectitude, he has only marred 
his own happiness and comfort. 
But we are to be cautious in the 
success or ill success of measures, 
how we attribute sinister motives 
to the planners ; and men may act 
conscientiously, though we pre. 
sume that if they had foreseen the 
consequences, they would have 
acted otherwise. 

The forms of the constitution 
are now restored to this kingdom. 
The executive government, under 
certain restrictions, is in the 
hands of one person, or to speak 
more properly, it is under greater 
restrictions in the hands of the 
Regent than in those of a king. 
For it is the excellence of kingly 
government to be under those li- 
mitations, which are unknown to 
the despot, and for want of which 
his country is the frequent scene 
of insurrections and rebellions, 
and the sovereign comes so fre. 
quently to an untimely end. 
How far it was useful to place 
the executive government under 





the present restrictions has been so 
amply dicussed, that it is need. 
less to dwell longer on that topic: 
it is no small satisfaction, that 
all parties agree in the person, in 
whom the regency ought to be 
vested, and in the hopes, that he 
may be able to perform, notwith. 
standing the restrictions, the duties 
of his exalted station with satis. 
faction to himself and benefit to 
the country. The latter is most 
assuredly indebted to him in the 
highest degree, for the dignity 
with which he has conducted 
himself throughout the whole of 
so trying a situation, and for ace. 
cepting an office, which if he had 
declined, it could not bave been 
placed in hands so proper, nor in 
any Other perhaps without very 
great danger and inconvenience to 
the country. 

After the two Houses had agreed 
upon the modes and restrictions, 
and passed the act, as it is called, 
for vesting the Prince of Wales 
with the powers necessary in their 
opinion for exercising the office 
of regent, his royal highness took 
the oaths prescribed before the 
privy council, and from that time 
became the representative of the 
sovereign. Previously to this ces 
remony he had informed the mi- 
nistry, that no change would take 
place in the cabinet, and in inti- 
mating these his royal intenuons, 
he in a very open and candid 
manner declared the grounds on 
which his resolution was founded, 
namely, his affection for his fae 
ther, his wish that he might 
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speedily resume the reins of go- 
vernment, and that by no act of 
his should the return be made in 
the least degree inconvenient. The 
ministers of course accepted this 
mark of his royal goodness with 
great gratitude, and professions to 
do every thing in their power for 
the benefit and ease of his go- 
vernment. They had in a tew 
days a mortilying scene to un- 
dergo, for the Address of the 
Common Council was presented to 
the Regent, and was read in their 
presence. ‘The prince received it 
with great dignity, and listened 
with great attention to the cen- 
sures past upon the ministers 
around him, and the expression 
of grievances, among which the 
present state of the representation 
of the House of Commons was 
prominent. To this address he 
returned a dignified answer, very 
ditierent from that which the city 
had received some time before, 
and which had been the subject of 
general complaint. 

This mortification was soon 
followed by another of a very ex 
traordinary nature. ‘The Irish 
Catholics have, as is natural for 
persons in their situation, been 
very desirous of regaining their 
civil rights, and for that purpose 
frequently petitioned parliament 
for catholic emancipation. The 
management of these petitions 
has been vested in a committee at 
Dublin, which intending to re. 
new their application this sessions 
thought to improve their cause 
from a number of petitions from 
all parts of the country, Ona 
sudden an alarm was. excited 
throughou' the whole kingdom by 
the appearance of an order issued 
to ali magistrates to prevent the 
mectings ot Catholics, and to ens 


force an act of parliament, whith 
had passed some years back, 
against all who had or might take 
part in these petitions. Its com. 
ing out so soon after the Regent 
game into office seemed very ex. 
traordinary, and the ministers 
were questioned on the subject in 
both Houses of Parliament, when, 
to the surprise of all, it appeared 
that they were ignorant of the 
measure, till the orders were 
brought to them, and that the 
whole proceeded from the adminis. 
tration on the other side of the 
water. It seemed strange, that a 
matter of so great magnitude 
should have been carried into 
execution without the previous 
consultation of the cabinet, and 
the alarm was natural for the state 
of the sister island. 
may be justified we must leave to 
time to discover, but every rea 
sonable and Christian mind must 
regret, that religious differences 
should require such a species of 
coercion, and that the whole dise 
pute was not set at rest by genes 
ral toleration. Our flects and are 
mies are filled with Catholics, and 
we hear of no dissentions in them 
on account of religion, and if it 
were not made a matter of civil 
interference, and all religious 
tests and incapacilies were removes 
ed, the peace and happiness of 
the kingdom would be improved. 
We fear that this measure will be 
attended with unhappy conses 
quences ; it will keep up religious 
feuds and animosities, which in @ 
time marked by the conciliatory 
spirit shewn by the Catholics in 
kingdoms, where they have the 
power, towards the Protestants, 
points out in how small a degree 
the principles of our Lord and 
Saviour prevail among those whe 
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profess to embrace them with 
greater purity. 

The Prince was expected to go 
down in great state to the parlia- 
ment, to open it inthe usual mane 
ner, but he wisely forebore every 
species of ostentation, and the per- 
liament was opened by commis. 
sioners, who delivered the usual 
speech in hisname. It contained 
the unfeigned sorrow of the Regent 
for the cause which called them 
together in this unusual manner, 
his confidence in their support, 
and his determination to act as he 
could for the benefit of the coun- 
iry, with the powers with which 
he was invested. The successes 
in the last defence of Sicily, af- 
fairs in Spain and Portugal, dis- 
cussions with the United States 
were touched upon. The Com- 
mons were informed, that the ac. 
counts of the year would be laid 
before them, in which some di- 
Minution of revenue would ap- 
pear from the difficulties in com. 
merce ahd their liberality in sup- 
plies was hoped for. The speech 
closed with the anxious wish of 
the Regent to restore as soon as 
possible his delegated power to 
the sovereign, whose calamity 
was so sensibly felt by the nation, 
but by none more than himself. 

An address was moved in the 
House of Lords, which as usual 
was only an echo to the speech. 
Lord Grenville expressed his sur- 
prise, that no allusion was made 
to the state of bullion in the coun. 
try, and Lord Radnor complained 
of the coldness of its language 
towards the Regent. In ‘the Com- 
mons little more passed, as there 
seemed to be little disposition to 
enter upon any poinis that miglit 
excite discussion: Sir Francis 
Burdett indeed pointed out the 
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impropriety of laying aside the 
custom of reading the speech on 
the preceding night to members, 
that they might have an opportu. 
re of making up their minds on 
e principal topics, and on the 
Sigurt not meeting his parlias 
ment, he made an apt allusion to 
sir John Falstaff’s ragged regi. 
ment of recruits, comparing them 
to the ministry, of whom the Re- 
gent must be as much ashamed as 
the knight was of his troops, when 
he refused to march through Co. 
ventry with them. On that day 
also Mr. Whitbread gave notice 
of his intention to take the sub- 
ject of the royal indisposition in 
1804, into consideration, and Sir 
Francis Burdett questioned the mie 
nisters on the case of a foreigner 
confined between one and two 
years in the Cold Bath Fields 
prison, having been inveigled on 
board our ships and brought to 
England, after a detention of 
some time in a dungeon at Heli. 
goland. ‘The ministers professed 
ignorance of the subject, but on 
a subsequent day, the first Lord 
of the Admiralty acknowledged, 
that a man had been brought to 
England by Lord Stuart, and some 
time after, on the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
committee was appointed, of which 
Sir Francis is one, to inquire into 
the circumstances attending this 
extraordinary transaction. Till 
the whole is developed, we must 
suspend our judgment: but we 
cannot conceive how it is, that a 
man can have been confined for 
so long a time in England, un. 
known to the public, and the 
matter deserves the most serious 
investigation; for what security 
has any individual in this over any 
other country, if he may be takea 
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up and confined by a Secretary of 
State’s warrant, in a prison ap- 
propriated tosolitary confinement. 

When the report of the address 
was brought up on the following 
day, Mr. Hutchinson inveighed 
with great severity, and too much 
justice, on the conduct of ministers, 
particularly their neglect of the 
affairs of Ireland. Mr. Whitbread 
complained of the omission, in the 
speech, ofthe state of our commer. 
cial finance. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer allowed, that the ene- 
my had made an impression on the 
commerce of this country, but this 
is to be considered as temporary, 
and if the subjects were not plain. 
ly indicated in the speech, he 
begged that it might be now con. 
sidered as he had stated it. He 
denied the systematic neglect at. 
tributed to ministers on the aflairs 
of Ireland, which for purposes 
they could best tell who made 
them, were represented to be ina 
most unhappy and lamentable 
condition, and he challenged the 
opposition to find out men, who 

ssessed in a higher degree the 
confidence of the country than the 
present ministers. After some fare 
ther animadversion on the aflairs of 
Treland, the report was agreed to, 
and the address ordered to be pre- 
sented by those members who were 
of the privy council. 

The business of parliament now 
went on in its usual manner, and 
among the notices of importance, 
was one from Lord Holland, in the 
House of Lords, on the subject of 
informations cx officio by the At- 
torney General, which are at pre. 
sent a subject of very great com. 
plaint, and deserve particular dis. 
cussion. The subject will probably 
bring forward many particulars to 
light, which shew the necessity of 


a general inquiry into the doctrine 
of libel, and the placing of iton a 
plain and intelligible tooting. At 
present the meaning of the word 
libel is undefined, and the sub- 
ject may be put to very serious 
hardships, from an information 
from an Attorney General, who 
perhaps at the time does not in. 
tend to bring the matter to a le- 
gal hearing. Motions were also 
made for papers relative to the 
bullion committce, and the dee 
preciation of paper money Is In. 
tended to be investigated. The 
state of affairs in India was also 
brought forward by Mr. Creevy, 
and the conduct of Sir George 
Barlow severely censured: but 
this subject will come again before 
the public. On the whole, the 
singular situation of the Regent, 
with a ministry not the objects of 
his choice, will place the parlia. 
ment in a peculiar light, as the 
Opposition cannot be so severe in 
their scrutinies: but we hope 
that in this situation Sir Samuel 
Romilly will be enabled to carry 
through his reform in the criminal 
law, relative to which he has given 
notice of some motions, which 
will be a very great improvement 
to our criminal codes. 

One consequence of the re. 
taining of the ministry was a rise 
in bank stock, from the idea, that 
the present system of non-payment 
at the bank would be continued. A 
county has moved on the beaten 
topic of parliamentary reform, 
which was carried unanimously in 
the county of Hertford, and an 
address to the House of Commons 
resolved upon. One of the mem- 
bers for that county has the me- 
rit of bringing forward a motion 
on the subject; and, if we were 
not too well acquainted with the 








































politics of the world, we should 
say, that such glaring defects, as 
have been detected in the present 
system of representation, could 
not resist any longer the general 
opinion. Success in war was an- 
nounced on the opening of the 
regency by the fall of the isles of 
France and Banda to our arms. 
The former island has been very 
injurious to the commerce of the 
East India company, and on that 
account is a valuable acquisition ; 
and, if it is retained in time of 
peace, it may be made the means 
of useful intercourse with the east- 
ern coast of Africa. But humanity 
has also obtained a success, which 
we hail with satisfaction. An 
Fast Indiaman was shipwrecked on 
the coast of France, near Dun. 
kirk, and very few of the crew 
were saved ; but they were kindly 
treated by the inhabitants of Dun. 
kirk, and the emperor has restor- 
ed them without ransom to their 
own country. We understand 
that our government has not been 
behind hand in acknowledging the 
kindness, and has restored several 
French prisoners to their homes. 
We wish that these alleviations of 
the horrid state, in which the 
sins of the two contending nations 
has placed them, may be more 
frequent ; that they may soften 
all parties; and bring them to a 
sense of their duty to the God of 
love and peace. 

Thelaw courts have afforded much 
matter for animadversion. Cases 
of libels have been frequent, and 
one on Lord Castlereagh brought 
forward several affidavits on the 
tortures used in Ireland, which 
are shocking to humanity. Ano. 
ther case related to the punish. 
ment of the military in this coun. 
try, on which a newspaper seems 
to have inveighed with great 
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warmth against so severe a punish. 
ment, as that of one thousand 
lashes. On this subject, if we 
would appeal merely to worldly 
authority, we should refer to the 
testimony of one of the bravest 
men and best soldiers in this coun- 
try, Sir Robert Wilson, whose 
pamphlet deserves a perusal from 
all, who regard military honour ; 
but we look much higher, and 
when the Supreme Being himself 
has deigned to give a reason 
against the inflicting of such a 
punishment, what are we, that 
we should permit our judg- 
ment to enter into competition 
with his? Forty stripes, says the 
divine law, thou mayest give, but 
not more, to an offender ; lest thy 
brother be rendered vile in thy 
sight: and let those who have 
witnessed the lacerations of the 
human frame, the distortions of 
the countenance, the agonies of 
the patient, and carried their ideas 
still farther, where he lies for 
weeks perhaps in an hospital, de. 
clare to us some limit, which they 
think better than that prescribed 
to the Jews. The case was ably 
argued. The Judge declared the 
defendants guilty of a libel, the 
Jury acquitted them. The ques- 
tion deserves the serious attention 
of the legislature, and we hope 
that it may be soon brought for- 
ward there, and discussed as be- 
comes men and Christians. 
Another case might afford many 
melancholy remarks, and we must 
grieve that in a Christian country, 
an application of such a nature at 
a court of justice should be neces- 
sary. We recommend it to the 
particular attention of Mr. Fuller 
and his friends at Soham, that 
they may see to what excesses hu- 
man passions may arise, when & 
prejudice exists in them against @ 
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worship different from their own. 
At Wickham Market, in Suffolk, 
some Dissenters, we know not of 
what persuasion, met together in 
a place duly licensed: but it 
seems their neighbours did not ap- 
prove of their doctrine, and the 
mode they took to express their 
disapprobation was by noises of 
all kinds, by fireworks and stones, 
by rotten eggs and various kinds 
of filth smeared over the walls, 
and all the windows were broken. 
Leave was given for a criminal in- 
formation against six persons con- 
cerned in these outrages. A name 
of ridicule was fixed on the Dis- 
senters, to which we cannot affix 
any meaning: but we should be 
much better pleased to hear that 
the clergyman of the parish had 
brought his flock to a sense of 
their duty, than that it should be 
taught them by a civil magistrate. 
Where have these men learned 
Christ and him crucified ? 

On the Continent rumours pre. 
vail of approaching war between 
the Russians and the French, but 
little confidence can be placed in 
them. Finland might easily be- 
come the-bone of contention, as it 
might be demanded by Sweden, 
and the French Emperor would na- 
turally support his general. ‘The 
Russians, however, keep their 
ground in the Turkish territory, 
and are not likely to relinquish 
their acquisitions. The same ru- 
mours relative to France and Rus- 
sia intimate disagreement between 
the cabinets of Vienna and Paris, 
but they are probably on as little 
foundation as the ethers. The 
nations of the continent bend un- 
der the influence of the great con. 
queror. He is employed in France 
in striking a deadly blow against 
the liberty of the press, and he 
seems to be endeayouring to make 


it the instrument of his tyranny. 
He has reduced the number of 
printers in Paris to sixty, having 
taken away the presses from the 
others ; and he supposes, that by 
means of his inspectors over the 
presses, whom he permits to res 
main in the country, his subjects 
shall have no information, either 
of present or past times, but what 
he pleases to communicate. His 
example will probably be fol- 
lowed in other countries ; and we 
are sorry to see that even in this 
country, the excellence of a free 
press is not so much admired as it 
deserves. Some consolation how- 
ever remains: should tyranny suc- 
ceed in depriving Europe of the 
benefits of this invention, still 
America is open, and there will 
be preserved the works of anuent 
and modern times, free from the 
manglings of inspectors ; and when 
Europe has succeeded in rendering 
itself barbarous, and presenting an 
aspect similar to that now in Mi- 
nor Asia, it will be remembered 
on the banks of the Ohio and the 
Missouris, that it was not entirely 
enslaved until it made war upon 
literature and science. 

A modification has taken place 
with respect to British commodi- 
ties. They are not now burnt in 
every place, but many of them are 
turned to useful purposes: some 
are given indeed to the French 
army for covering, but many are 
sent to the hospitals and orphan 

jouses. However hurtful to our 
commerce this is, we must agree, 
that the works of men’s hands are 
hot entirely frustrated, and we 
would much rather see the poor 
clothed than our goods consumed 
in the fire. In either case, how- 
ever, the war carried on against 
trade and commerce is productive 


of very bad.co nsequences. It keeps 
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up the spirit of animosity, which 
years of peace muy not be abie lo 
quench. 

In Portugal no progress has 
been made by ihe armies on cither 
side. They each retain positions 
inaccessible to the other, and 
however expectation may be on 
float for a general engagement, it 
cannot be conjectured on this side 
of the water, when the business of 
blood is to take place. In Cadiz 
too every thing remains in the 
same state, but the Cortez has made 
a vigorous decree respecting their 
king, which shews that they are 
by no means free from the appre. 
hensions, that measures may be 
taken by French policy to destroy 
all their hopes of independence, 
On the presumption that the royal 
prisoner may be induced to enter 
Spain under the French pratection, 
they have resolved that all orders 
issuing from him in such a 
state are to be considered as 
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those of an enemy, and are not 
tu be of any validity. This reso- 
lution is, without doubt, highly 
proper in their present state, but 
whatever weight their resolutions 
may have in Europe, every thing 
seems to indicate that they are 
losing ground in America, Every 
thing there tends to independence ; 
and melancholy accounts are ree 
eeeved that the contest will be very 
bloody between the partizans of 
the different sides. Monte Video 
keeps firm to the old government, 
but that place has failed in its en- 
deavour to make our navy a party 
in the contest. Jn the Caraccas it is 
said, that Miranda has made his 
appearance, and the known abi- 
lities of this general, and his views 
of the policy of separating Ame. 
rica from European restrictions 
will probably place him in a post 
of eminence in this great revolue 
tion. 
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1810. Dec. 13, ELIZABETH, the wife 
ef Mr. Wesley BLOOR. She was the 
mother of eleven children, seven of whom 
with her husband, are left to deplore her 
loss. She was long « member of, the soci- 
ety of the Wesleyan Methodists, among 
whom her conduct wasalwaysexemplary. 
To the integrity and piety of that deno- 
mination of Christians, as a body, she al- 
waysbore a cheerful and hearty testimony, 
but as she was a careful and diligent ead- 
er of the scriptures, and was in the habit 
of judging of their contents for herself she 
could not help perceiving, in many in« 
stances, a great difference between their 
sacred contents and the creed in which 
she had been ifstructed. This Jed to a 
sloser inquiry into the account which 
the seri give of the character and 
unity of God, together with the person 
and work of Christ. In this inquiry 
she had the happiness to be accompani- 
ed by her h . The result was a 


rm conviction of the wnity Of God, the 


you... vi R 


bumanity of Christ, and the universality 
of divine mercy to the human race. 
She much regretted the loss of the es 
teem and friendship of her former con- 
nections, which the steady avowal of 
these views brought upon her, but 
knowing that the praise of God was to 
be preferred to that: of men, she wil- 
Fm bore this, rejdicing that she was 
counted worthy to suffer reproach for 
the truth as it is in Jesus. ‘The writer 
of this article was in the habit of friend- 
ship with herself and family during the 
Jast fifteen years. Seldom has he seen 
a greater share of plain good sense in 
any person, nor the important duties of 


domestic life as a wife, a mother, and a 


mistress of a large family’ better per- 
formed, nor with more habitual cheer- 
fulness, and this notwithstanding a state 
of bad health for many years, atteaded 
at times with extreme pain. She died 
of a lingering consumption, the long 
sad proccss of which she bore .with @ 
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meekness, patience and submission truly private judgment, which he claimed and 
edifying, being firmly persuaded that exercised himself, he was liberal and 
all things are of Ged,” and that his candid to all who differed from him in 
wisdom could not err, nor his goodness sentiments, and numbered among his 
afflict willingly, and that his course friends many of the most respectable 
would enable her to finish her power characters of both parties, into which 
with joy. Wich these sentiments she the church is supposed to be divided. 
both lived and died, departing life inthe There were few branches of learning 
full exercise of all her mental powers by with which he was not in some measure 
a dismission so easy that the attendants, acquainted, but sacred iiterature was 
thouzh looking on, did not discern the his delight : an immense number of ser- 
moment of death. The deceased was mons, and a course of lectures on all 
truly valuable as a woman and a Chris- the books of the New Testament, which 
tian. Integrity of conduct, inviolable he hos left in manuscript, afford proof 
attachment to truth in her words, and of the diligence with which he studied 
inflexible perseverance in every thing the scriptures. The style of his preach- 
which she was convinced was her duty ing was simple, perspicuous, serious, 
to believe or do, were striking features equally calculated to instruct and to per- 
of her character; to these were united suade. In illustrating the meaning of 
strong and active compassion to the un- the sacred writers, he particu!arly ex- 
happy and even the wicked, with mild celled ; and it is much to be regretted, 
and fervent charity towards those Chris- that his modesty always resisted the so- 
tians, who did not scruple to condemn _licitations of his friends to publish some 
her to future wrath for embracing senti- of those lectures with which he instruct- 
ments of the truth of which she had re- ed and delighted the judicious part of 
ecived the deepest conviction. She his hearers. He only appeared as an 
aicd in her 39th year, justly esteemed author in the Life of Dr. Leechman, pre- 
and deeply lamented. w. V. fixed to his Sermons; and in an occa. 

1810. Dec. 17, At the Manse of sional sermon or two of his own. In 


ef Stevenston, Ayrshire, in the 81st the ordinary intercourse of life he was - 


year of his age and ssth of his ministry, distinguished by a spirit of meekness, 
the Rev. Dr. JAMES WODROW, gentleness and unaffected kindness, The 
minister of that parish. He was de- society of young men, of a liberal turn of 
scended, both by the father and mo- mind, intended for the ministry, always 
ther's side, from a long line of ministers gave him the eatest pleasure. Heenter- 
eminent for their piety, and many of ed into their views, assisted them with his 
them sufferers, for conscience sake, in advice and directed them to proper books 
the persecuting times. His father, the on the different subjects to which their 
Rev. Robert Wodrow, minister of studies were directed. Though the in- 
Eastwood, near Glasgow, was the la- firmities of age had obliged him for se- 
borious and faithful historian of the suf- veral years to devolve for the most part, 
ferings of the Church of Scotland. Dr. the duty of preaching on an assistant, 
Wodrow inherited in a high degree that yet his death is felt as a heavy loss by as 
love of the gospel, zeal fer its interests, affectionate congregation.” 

which glowed in the breasts of his fa- The Glasgow Couriér, 

thers Allowing to others that right of Tbursday, Dec. 20tb, 1810. 
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Missionary Society. 


We resume in the present volume managers cannot be an uninteres 
the Report of the Missionary Seiety for spectacle to any one who considers 1 
1810, of which we gave an abstract, as yious efforts of im nce, and knows 
far as regarded Africa, in our last vo- the influence which they may ultimately 
lume, p. 653—7. This Society is the have upon the condition of a countrys | 
_ i nf seaciation ta all the Orauneire, the Rist. eee of this 9 

Evangelical” (that is Calvinistic!) ciety’s labours, presents to the miem¥ 
Dissenters; and fromthe number of its nd cheating” spectacle. After sever! 


members, the largeness ef its funds ané 
the zeal, activity and courage of i | 
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gears residence on the island, a civil war 
has constrained the Missionaries to retire 
to Huaheine, an island about 16 leagues 
distance from it; with the exception 
indeed of * four of the single brethren” 
who maintained their ground at Ota- 
heite when the last advices were re- 
ceived, but were expected shortly to 
follow their companions, The emigrants 
were kindly received by the Chiefs of 
Huaheine, and the Directors bezin to 
indulge hopes from their dispersion, 
which the course of events scarcely al- 
lowed them to entertain from their 
quiet settlement. During the last year, 
one of the Otaheitan Missionaries re- 
turned to England, in quest of a wife, 
having first failed in the same pursuit, 
at Botany Bay. At home he not only 
succeeded in “ obtaining @ suitable part- 
ner,’* but is accompanied, on his return 
by “ four other pious women,” whom 
“the single brethren at Otaheite will 
have an opportunity of visiting,” in or- 
der to “ unite themselves with pious 
partners.” They are accompanied by 
Tapioe, a native of Otahcite, whoin 
curiosity had brought to England, and 
who during two years was receiving in- 
struction here ; though less under the 
patronage of the Missionary Society, we 
bélieve, than of some private gentlemen, 
who have not been well thought ef by 
the Society, for insinuating by their 
benevolent efforts, that there was any 
branch of benevolence which the Direc- 
tors had left undone.* Through the in- 
terposition of Sir Joseph Banks, [backed 
probably by Mr. Wilberforce; Sir Joseph 
is not an M, P.] Government granted a 
free passage to the seven persons just 
mentioned, and contributed to the 

uipment of the Taheitan stranger for 
his voyage, furnishing him also with 
presents for his countrymen. Some hyn- 
dred copies of a spelling-book in the 
Tahcitan language, which was sent over 
by the Missionaries to be printed in Lon- 
don, have been taken to the South Sea, 
by the missionary voyagers. The Re- 
port concludes under this head, rather 
gloomily—* Positive instances of Con- 





* Mr. Fox’s pamphlet on this subject 
shews that the Oligarchy of the Ta- 
bernacle will not suffer any one to re- 
main among them, who is not sound in 
patience as well as faith, and prepared to 
obey every dictate of the Junta, to 
submit to contempt and to applaud, in- 
discriminately, cvery measure. 
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VERSION cannot be produced;” “ The So- 
ciety must patiently wait the Lord's time!” 

ASIA 1s the great theatre where all 
our missionary sects are contending for 
the prize of -* immortal souls ;” all be- 
ing persuaded that for no other altimate 
purpose than their conversion has the 
Disposer of nations subjected this im- 
mense region to the Government of 
Britain. 

At Mapras nothing had occurred, 
the past year, worthy of notice, except 
that the boys’ charity school, {Monthly 
Repository, iv, 461} erected by “ Bro- 
ther Loveless,” had succeeded so well, 
that a proposal had been made to-com- 
mence a female school, on the same plan : 
the subscription was begun, and appli- 
cation had been made to Govern- 
ment, to render these establishments 
yermanent 

The following account of the conver- 
sion of a Bramin has been sent from the 
Missionarics at VizaGararamM, We 
give it inthe words of the Directors in 
an Appendix to the Report. 

“ A Mahrattean, or Bandida Bra- 
min, about thirty years of age, was an 
accountant in a regiment of Tippoo'’s 
troops ; and, after his death, in a si- 
milar employment under an English 
officer. Having an earnest desire to 
obtain eternal happiness, he was advised 
by an elder Bramin to repeat a certain 
prayer our hundred thousand times? 
‘This severe task he undertook, and per- 
formed it in a pagoda, together with 
many fatiguing ceremonies, taking care 
to exceed the number prescribed. Af- 
ter six months, deriving no comfort at 
all from these laborious exercises, he 
resolved to return to his family at No- 
som, and live as before. On his way 
home, he met with a Roman Catholic 
Christian, who conversed with him on 
religious subjects; and gave him two 
books on the \hrisian religion, in the 
‘Telinga language, to read. These he 
perused with much: attention, admired 
their contents, and resolved to make 
further inquiries into the religion of 
Christ; and, if satisfied, to accept 
of it. He was then recommended to 
a Roman priest, who, not choos- 
ing to trust him too much, required 
him to go home to his relations, and 
return again with his wife. He obey- 
ed this direction; but found all his 
friends exceedingly surprised and alarm- 
ed by his intention of becoming a Chris- 
tian, and thus bringing reproach upon 
his caste, ‘To prevent this, they offered 
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him a large sum of money, and the sole 
mar agement of the family estate. These 
temptations, héwever, made no impres- 
sion on him. He declared that he pre- 
ferred the salvation of his soul to all 
worldly considerations; and even left 
his wife behind him, who was neither 
inclined nor permitted to accompany 
him. He returned to the priest, who 
still hesitating to receive him asa con- 
weit, he effeied to deliver up his draszin 
thread, and to cut off his hair—after 
which, no Bramin can return to his 
easie, The priest perceiving his con- 
stancy, and satisfied with his sincerity, 
instructed, and afterwards baptized 
him: ujyor which, his Heathen name, 
Sabbareyer was changed to his present 
Christian name Anandorayer. A few 
months after this, the priest was called 
away to Goa; and having just received a 
Jetter from a Padree,at Pondicherry, to 
send him a Telinga Bramin, he advised 
Anandarayer to go thither ; informing 
him, that there he would find a larger 
congregation and more learned Padrees ; 
by whom he would be further instruct- 
ed, and his thirst for knowledge be 
much gratified. When he arrived at 
Pondicherry, he felt disappointed in 
many respects; yet there he had the 
pleasure of meeting his wife, who had 
suffered much among her relations, and 
at last formed the resolution of joining 
him. He then proceeded to Tranque- 
bar, having heard that there was 
another large congregation, ministers, 
schools, the Bible transiated, with ma- 
ny other books, and no images in their 
churches, which he always much dislik- 
ed, and had even disputed with the 
Roman priests on their impropricty. 
The worthy ministers at Tranquebar 
were at first suspicious of him; but, 
by repeated conversations with him, 
during several months that he resided 
among them, they were well sati-fied 
with him, and admitted him to the 
Lord's table. He was diligent in at- 
tending their religious exercises, and 
parvicularly ip the study of the Bible, 
which he had never seen before. He 
began to make translations from the 
Tamul into the Telinga language, which 
he writes elegantly, as well as the Mah- 
ratta. His friends would readily have 
recommended him to some secular em- 
pe at Madras or Tanjore ; but 

¢ declined their offers, being earnestly 
desirous of employment only in the ser- 
viee of the church. Having heard of 
the missionaries at Vizagapatam, he 





expressed a strong desire to visit them, 
hoping that he might be useful among 
the Telinga nation, either in ehurch or 
school. This, his desire, is likely to be 
eratified, the missionaries having every 
reason to be satisfied with his character ; 
and, upon their representation, the Di- 
rectors of the Missicnary Society have 
authorised them to employ him, and to 
allow him a competent salary. <A gen- 
tleman who knew him well, says, 
‘whatever our Lord Jesus requires of 
his followers he has readily performed. 
He has left wife, mother, brother, sis- 
ter, his estate, and other advantages 
which were offered to him, and has 
taken upon himself all the reproaches of 
the Bramin caste; and has been beaten 
by some of the heathen, to whom he 
1 may on Christianity; and still bears 
the marks of their violence on his fore- 
head. He declined complaining of it, 
and bore it patiently.” We trust that 
this man will prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion, and afford important assistance to 
the Brethren Cran and Des Granges, in 
their translation of the New Testament 
into the Telinga language, in which 
they are employed.” 

“The missionary cause does not pros- 
perin the island of Ceyton. Pure 
and evangelical religion is hated and op- 
posed by the nominal Christians. Many 
of the Malays and Cingalese, who had 
been baptized by the Dutch Ministers, 
when the island was in their possession, 
have relapsed into gross idolatry ; and 
the blind attachment of the natives in 
general to their abominable idols, to- 
gether with the difficulty @f acquiring 
the Cingalese language, and the -very 
Limited number of Missionaries, all com- 
bine to hindey the progress of the gospel 
in this populous domain of the British 
Empire.” Mr. Read, however, the 
Missionary at Point de Galle, has conti- 
nued to study the Cingalese language; has 
kept a school for teaching Cingalese and 
Portuguese boys the English language, 


on which he has engrafted religious in- 


Struction; and has got two approved’ 
catechisms translated inte Dutch, Por- 
tuguese and Cingalese, with the hope of 
getting them printed at Columbo. 

Every account from Mr. Morrison, 
the Missionary in Cuina, is stated to 
be satisfactory. 

“ It has proved of great advantage to 
him, that he copied and carried out 
with ao Chinese translation of the 

pe ¢. preserved in the British 
Sica, which he now finds, from 































































his own increasing acquaintance with 
the language, and the opinion of his 
Chinese assistants, to be exceedingly 
valuable, and which must, from the cx- 
cellency of the style, have been produced 
by Chinese natives. Mr. Morrison has 
also obtained other unexpected helps in 
reference to the scriptures ; particularly 
an Exposition of the Decelogue, in three 
wolumes in Chinese, whicha native, pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, 
furnished him with. It is but justice 
to notice the constant and grateful at- 
tention paid to Mr. Morrison by Yong 
Sam Tak, the Chinese native who as 
sisted him when in London; and 
whose friendly services on many occa- 
sions, where a native only could serve 
him, have evinced his good disposition, 
and the favourable impression made up- 
on his mind by Mr. Morrison’s upright- 
ness and benevolence. ‘The recent po- 
litical disputes between the Chinese and 
our countrymen had occasionally inter- 
rupted his studies, and constrained him, 
with all the Europeans and Americans, 
repeatedly to remove from Canton to 
Macao, where he continued at the date 
of the last letters. His talents, and as- 
siduity in acquiring the language, have 
already opened to him a prospect of such 
support as will in fucure lessen the great 
but unavoidable expenses of this im- 
2 ahggg mission, and probably secure to 
im a permanent residence. He had 
providentially met with a respectable 
and pious English family at Macao, 
(Mr. Morton’s) who brought letters 
from Mr. Loveless; and shortly after- 
wards, he entered into the conjugal re- 
lation with Miss M. whose brother, an 
lateresting youth, received his first se- 
rious impressions from the conversation 
of our Missionary Read at Ceylon. He 
had afterwards been greatly assisted, 
when at Madras, by Mr. Loveless; 
and by reading the works of Aieine and 
Doddridge. e immediately attached 
himself to Mr. Morrison, and was ve 
desirous to devote himself wholly to 
the Lord, and the study of the Chinese 
language, with a view to missionary |a- 
bours. We cherish a hope that this 
youth will prove a great “help to him ; 
and at Mr. Morrison’s recommendation, 
we have empowered him to receive Mr. 
Morton into the service ef the Society, 
his verance, piety, and suitable- 
ness, should be manifested as he advan- 
cs in years and experience. 
“ The following extracts will afford an 
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interesting view of the state and pro- 
gress of the great work in which our 
beloved brother is engaged; and of the 
unabating piety which supports and 
animates his mind, under a privation of 
the outward means and ordinances en- 
joyed in Christian society. | 

“«*] have not to rejoice over any 
brought from the error of their ways, 
and from their dumb idols, to serve the 
living and the true God; yet I have to 
bless the Lord that he has granted me 
considerable success in the attainment of 
the language. I trust that the period of 
acquiring it thoroughly is by no means 
so distant as I once supposed it would 
be. In the grammar, dictionary, and 
scriptures, and essays on the Christian 
religion, which are propesed, I sce an 
extensive field of labour that may be 
cultivated with advantage on the con- 
fines of this empire; and whilst chat is 
effecting, the Lord may prepare the 
hearts of civil governors to open to us 
a great and effectual door, 

‘¢* Should you not have written to 
me as to what extent you will accredit 
me in publishing the grammar and dic- 
tionary, or any part of the scriptures, I 
hope you will be very particular in your 
next communications on that head ; and 
in contemplating the extent of their cir- 
culation, include the nations of Japan 
and Cochin-china. I hope coisiderable 
benefit will accrue to your future mis. 
sionaries from the grammar and diction- 
ary, and from the collection ot Chinese 
books which I have made at your expenge, 

“¢ The grammar is prepared for the 
press, and the dictionary is daily filling 
up. The MS. of the New Testament is in 
part fit to be printed. All these, how- 
ever, are deferred till I shall be more 
deeply versed in the language, that 
what shall be done may not be hasty and 
imperfect 

“<The whole expense for the first 
year, including food, house-rent, books, 
wuition, domestics, and the expenses ef 
removing to and from Canton, was upe 
wards ¥ sool. The danger of incur- 
ring still greater expense, prevents an 
steps being taken at + Ene eovtande 
printing. Indeed eons oon be done 
till I be instructed to what expense I 
may go. 

sce] ae said above he at pre-e 
sent I have no prospect entering 
the empire; and indeed, unless it were 
with great ireedom, it is not desirable, 
The works I propose, aad my persoaal 
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126 
assistance to your future missionaries in At the same time they call upon their 
the acquisition of the language, will be friends for increased exertions, and in- 
much better accomplished where I now timate the expediency of an annua! cole , 
am, or at hey than i China ; and lection in every congregation connected 
are, moreover, likely to be, by the bies- with the Institution 


sing of God, productive of much greater Statement of the Society's Aevounts, 
than even a residence at Pekin. April 1, 1810. L. S&B. 


ue to all foreigners is a leading Amount of Collections, &c. 5298 15 2 
feature in the disposition of this peo- Expenditure - - 5579 109 
¢. = 
"the intelligence from Norta Ame- Balance due to Treasurer 230 35 3 
gica states that Mr. Pidgeon spént the 
Jast winter in Prince Edward's Island. Unitarian Fund. 
pDemerara, Posaco,and TRINIDAD ~—- To the subscribers to the above insti- 
seem to furnish a very profitable seil for tution, it will, itis judged, be agreea- 
missionary labours. The planters, with pJe intelligence that the committee have 
commendable liberality, are disposed to made recent arrangements by which 
rocure for the negroes the blessings of Mr. Wright will be engaged in mission 
Christian instruction, ary labours the greater part of the year. 
In the Mission To Tue Jews the }Ye proposesto make an extensive tour 
Society has met with discouragement, jy the West of England, before the an- 
as we think every Trinitarian Society pyal meeting at Whitsuntide; and in | 
must. The lectures in Artillery-street the course of the summer or autumn, to ee 
have been discontinued. Another course pay a third visit to Scotland. ak 
of lectures has been however carried on, ~ ‘Phe committee have also to congiae 
though attended _— by Christians. euylate the subscribers on an et.e2gement 
Many thousand tracts have been distri- which Mr. Lyons has kindly entered 
buted amongst the Jewish unbelievers.— into, to undertake a missionary journey 
Im this missionary department, the con- throygh Wales, from North to South, 
verted Jew, Mr. Frey, has borne away ¢j:her just before or immediately after 
from the Society the honour and eclat the Whitsuntide anniversary. 
of exertion, whatever may be the case — Qther-new exertions are also making 
as to success. They reluctantly part or about to be made under sanction of 
with the hope of influence over the the committee. 
minds of the Jews; but they adhereto = t_ neers not, therefore, to be stated 
their opinion, that preaching and tracts, to our readers how necessary it is that 
and not schools, as Mr, Frey contends, the members of the society should be 
are the likeliest instruments of convers forward in support of its great objects; 
sian. _ and how desirable it is that the liberality 
Seven young men are pursuing their of the public should keep pace with the 
studies in the Missionagy SEMINARY activity of the society. 
under Mr. Bogue. : N. B. Any information concerning the 
In conclusion, the Directors advert to places comprehended in the above-men- 
the princely generosity of Mr. Hawées tioned projected journies, will be gladly 
(See M.R. vol. v. p.93 & 148) who pre= received by the Treasurer of the Unite 
agnied to the Society a few days before ;j.1, Fund, John Christie, Esq. 5% 
his sudden death @ thousand pounds, and Mark Lane, or the Secretary, Rev. R. 
has bequeathed to it favo thousand pounas. Aspland, Hackney. 
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A LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS @N MORALS AND THEOLOGY, 
IN JANUARY 1811. 


{Omitted for want of room in the last Number.] 

3. Select List. A Refutation of Calvinism ; in which 

The Free Grace of God, defended the Doctrines of Original Sin, Gratés 
and distinguished from the reputed Or- Regeneration, Justification, and Un 
thodox Notion of Purchased Grace; be- versal Redemption are explained; am 
ing a New and Improved.Edition of a the peculiar tenets maintained by Calvi 
Work called, The <Antisatisfactionist, on those points are proved to be 6 
By Richard Wright, 1t2mo, 4s.bda trary to Scripture, to the Writings # 








che Fathers, and to the public Formu- 
aries of the Church of England. By 
George Tomlizn, D. D. F. R. S. Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln. 8vo. 12s. 

An Addgess to the Deity. In Thiee 
Parts. William Johnston. 12mo0 

Short Observations and Reflections 
upon Select Passages of Scripture, for 
every Sunday in the Year. By the Rev. 
John Tremlett, 3s. 6d. boards. 

An Ethica] Tréatise on the Passions, 
Part 2; consisting of two Disquisitions 
on conduct conducing to Happiness. f. 
On the Influence of Virtue on personal 
and social well-being. 2. On ‘Morality, 
its Nature, Laws, Motives, &c. By 
T. Cogan, M.D. 7s. 6d. 

2. Single Sermons. 

A Sermon on the Truth of Christian- 
ity, preached at a Monthly Lecture at 
Ebley Chapel, By T. Flint, Uley. 1s, 6d. 

The Storm improved. By John Clu- 
nie, A. M. containing an interésting 
narrative of the Loss of the Ship Liber- 
ty, of Kincardine; and the Substance of 
a Discourse delivered at Saltfleet, Nov. 
13, 1810, to the Crews of several Ves- 
sels wrecked with the Author in that 
neighbourhood, on the r1th of Novem- 
ber. 12mo., Is. 

Gratitude to God for National Mer- 
cies; a Sermon, November 18. By R. 
Yeung, D. D. 2s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Saint Werberg, in Derby, on 
Sunday, December 16, 1810, in conse 
quence of the Death of the Rev. Jona- 
than Stubbs, M.A. By the Rev. Tho- 
mas Gisborne, M.A. ts. 

A Sermon, preached in Boston (Ame- 
rica) April 5, 1810, the Day of the 
Public Fast. By William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Pastor of the Church in Federal 
Street. Reprinted, 1s. 6d. 

Grounds of Unien between the 
Churches of England and Rome, consi- 
dered in a Charge delivered to the Cler- 
gy of the Diocese of Durham, at the 
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ordinary Visitation of that Diocese, in 
the Year 14710. By Shute, Bishop of 
Durham. 4fo. 2s. 

Christian Mercy; a Sermon at the 
Request of the Glasgow Female Society, 
March 1, 510. By Ralph Wardlaw. 
ovo. pp. 35. Xs. 6d. 

3. History and Biograph * 

A History of the English Baptists ; 
containing an Investigation of the His- 
tory of Baptism in England, from the 
earliest period to which it can be traeed, 
to the end of the 17th century. To 
which are prefixed Testimonies of anci- 
ent writers ma favour of adult Baptism. 
Extracted from Dr, Giil. By Joseph 
Ivimey. 8vo, 14s. 

4. Controversial, 

The Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, with Scripture Proofs, for the 
Use of Schools, and Junior Members of 
the Establishment. 6d. 

A Confutation of Calvinism, being a 
Reply to Mr. Roby’s late Defence of it, 
By the Rev. Edward Smyth, Minister 
of St. Clement's, and St. Luke’s, Mane 
chester. 5s. 

5. Miscellaneous, 

A Dissertation on the Prophecy con- 
tained in Daniel, ch. ix. v. 24 to 47, 
usually denominated the Prophecy of 
the 70 Weeks. By G.S. Faber, B. D. 
Rector of Redmarshall, Durham. 8vo. 
123. 

Essays, Literary and Miscellaneous. 
7 Aikin, M. D. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

ints for a Reform in the Criminal 
Law, in a Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Bart. M. P, By a late Member of Par- 
liament. 

Sacred Hours; chiefly designed to 
illustrate the Offices and Doctrines of 
the Church of England, By J. Grant, 
M. A. 12mo. 7s. 

Select Psalms in Verse, with Critical 
Remarks. By Bishop Lowth and 
others, illustrative of the Beauties of Sa- 
cred Poetry. 8vo. 8s. 





4 COMPLETE LIST OF NEW 


PUBLICATIONS ON 


MORALS ANB 


THEOLOGY, IN FEBRUARY 1811. 


1. Select List. 

An Humble Attempt at a New Pil- 
gtim's Progress. By theJate Mr. John 
Spencer, of Attercliffe. 12mo. 2s. 

The Second Part of a Course of Lec- 
tures; comtaining a Description and sys- 
tematic Arrangement of the several 
Branches of Divinity ; accompanied with 


an Accow:: both of the principal Au- 
thors, aid of the s which has 
been made at different Periods in ‘Theo- 
logical Learning. By Herbert Marsh, 
D. D. F.R. S. Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. 3s. 
a. Sermons in Volumes. 
Sermons on the leading Doctrines of 


















1¢8 Correspondence, 


the Gospel. By George More. 12mo, 


8. 
. Sermons for Family Reading, abridg- 
ed from the Works of the most eminent 
Divines. By the late Mrs. Trimmer. 
1amo. 6s. 

Twelve Addresses delivered at a 
School, by a Minister of the Gospel. 
18mo. 35 

3. Single Sermons. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death 
of Mrs. Trimmer, preached at New 
Brentford, Middlesex, on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 6, 1811. By Thomas Haverheld, 
M. A. 1s. 6d. 

Ministerial Faithfulness; a Sermon, 
on Sunday, December 9, 1810, Uttox- 
eter, Staffordshire, on the Death of the 
Rev. Jonathan Stubbs, M.A. By Ed- 
ward Cooper, Rector of Hamstall Red- 
ware, &c. is. 

The Dispersion and Preservation of 
the Jews; a Sermon delivered in the 
Jews’ Chapel, by W. Vint, Tutor of 
the Independent Academy, Idle, York- 
shire. 15. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Haverhill, Suffolk, June 26, 
1810; being the first Anniversary of the 
Schools fer the Education of Poor Chil- 
dren, established in that Parish on the 
Day of the National Jubilee, October 
#5, 1809. By Jonathan Walton, A. M. 
Rector of Birdbrook, Essex. 1s. 6d. 

4. Poetry. 

Joseph; a Religious Poem. By C, 

Lucas, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. ts. 
5. Controversy. 

A Defence of the Author’s Conduct 
in certain Changes of Opinion and Prac- 
tice. By Robert Little. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics. By Mr. James 
Crowby, formerly a Student in the Col- 
lege of Maynooth. 1s. 

Sketches of Irish History, and Consi- 
derations on the Catholic Question. 8vo. 
43. 


6. Miscellaneous. 

Hebrew Criticism and Poetry, or the 
Patriarchal Blessings of [saac and Jacoby 
With Appendixes of Readings and Inter- 
pretations of the four greater Prophets, 
&c. By G. S. Clarke, D. De 8vo. 15. 

The Female Speaker; or, Miscella- 
neous Pieces in Prose and Verse; select- 
ed from the best Writers, and adapted 
to the Use of Young Women. By Anne 
Latitia Barbauld. 12mo. Ss. bound, 

Account of some Recent Transactions 
in the Colony of Sierra Leone. By John 
Grant, late Member of Council in that 
Colony. 

The Psalms Evangelized, in a conti- 
nued Explanatien. By Richard Baker, 
D. D. Rector of Cawston, in Norfolk. 
8vo. 14s. 

Observations on Parochial Schools, 
and on the State of the Clergy of the 
Established Church. By a Member of 
the British Parliament. ts. 

Hints to Methodist Preachers, and 
for the Consideration of all Wesleyan 
Methodists. 9d. 

A Concise Manual of the Principles 
and Duty of a Christian. Collected 
from the Scriptures. With Psalms and 
Prayers. By J. Maule, M. A. Rector 
of Horse Heath, Cambridgeshire, 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity. In which the partial-God Hy- 
pothesis, and sufficient-self Hypothesis 
are freely examined, and a presumed 
more eligible way of Thinking is de- 
lineated. By Caleb Pitt. as, 6d. 

7. New Editions. 

The Pilgrim's Progress, by Johe 
Bunyan, a corrected Edition, in which 
the Phrascology is improved, Obscuri- 
ties are elucidated, and Redundancies 
done away. By J. Gilpin, Vicar of 
+ pe nae Salop. 8vo. ras. R. P. 
18s. 

Discourses on Personal Religion. By 
Samucl Stennett, D. D, 8vo. 6s. 
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We have received, through the hands of the Rev. S. S. Toms, of Framlingham, 


the following Sums. 


X. Y. for the Widow of the late Rev. 


Vol. v. §98.) 
Y. Z. for the Orphan Children of 
Vol. v. go.) 


Ix Se D. 
Jacos Baserenr, (See 
256 
Mrs. Stanpevens, (Sec 





they are intended to appear. 


Various Communications arrived too late for Use. Our C spondents af 
ed that articles must be sent at the very beginning of the Meuh in whieh 
















































